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BOSTONIAN  SOCIETY. 


SEVENTEENTH    ANNUAL   MEETING. 


The  Seventeenth  Annual  Meeting  of  the  Bostonian  Society 
was  held  in  the  Council  Chamber  of  the  Old  State  House, 
on  Tuesda}'-,  January  ii,  1898,  at  3  P.  M. 

In  the  absence  of  the  President,  on  account  of  illness,  Mr. 
Benjamin  C,  Clark,  of  the  Board  of  Directors,  took  the  chair. 

In  calling  the  meeting  to  order,  the  Chairman  alluded  in 
feeling  terms  to  the  severe  illness  of  President  Guild,  whom 
he  had  recently  seen,  and  who  sent  through  him  to  the 
Society  his  cordial  greetings,  hoping  that  its  members  might 
not  suffer  what  he  had  been  called  upon  to  endure. 

The  Chairman  spoke  of  the  obligations  of  the  Society  to 
maintain  during  the  coming  year  the  high  standard  of  the 
past.  He  referred  to  the  great  advances  recently  made  by 
the  city,  and  recalled  the  men  who  had  made  Boston  great, — 
the  merchants,  philanthropists,  educators,  jurists  and  minis- 
ters of  the  gospel. 

The  records  of  the  last  annual  and  the  last  meeting  were 
read  by  the  Clerk,  and  approved. 

The  candidates  recommended  by  the  Directors  were  elected 
by  a  ballot  cast  by  the  Clerk. 


REPORT  OF   THE   DIRECTORS. 

The  Rev.  Joshua  P.  Bodfish,  in  behalf  of  the  Directors, 
presented  their  Annual  Report  :  — 

Mr.  Chairman,  Ladies  and  Gentlemen,  Members  of  the  Bos- 
tonian  Society : 

At  the  close  of  1897  there  were  in  the  Society, 

Life  Members       ......         383 

Annual  Members  .....         536 


Total       ......         919 

The  changes  in  membership  during  the  year  were  as  fol- 
lows :  Additions,  69 ;  dropped  from  the  rolls,  14 ;  resigned, 
31  ;  died,  39;  showing  a  loss  of  15  in  the  total  membership 
during  the  year. 

The  Directors  would  again  urge  upon  the  members  the 
importance  of  proposing  and  bringing  in  new  members  to 
carry  on  the  work  of  the  Society.  We  believe  there  are 
many,  who  if  induced  to  visit  this  historic  building  and  in- 
spect the  unique  collection  gathered  here,  illustrative  of  the 
past  history  of  Boston,  would  gladly  join  the  Society  and 
give  material  assistance  to  the  good  work  we  have  in  hand. 

VISITORS. 

The  number  of  visitors  to  this  building  in  1897,  who  regis- 
tered their  names,  was  14,833. 

From  Boston    ......  3,989 

"     elsewhere  in  the  United  States       .         10,030 
"      Foreign  Countries  .         .         .         .  814 


Total 14.833 

This,  however,  does  not  adequately  represent  the  number 
«of  visitors,  as  a  large  number  do  not  register  their  names. 
From  observation  we  think  that  90,000  would  be  a  fair  esti- 


mate   of    the   number  of   visitors   to   the   rooms  during  the 
year. 

We  cannot  but  remark  that  three-fourths  of  our  visitors 
were  from  distant  parts  of  our  own  country  and  foreign 
lands,  showing  how  generally  it  is  recognized  that  this  is 
the  spot  where  "independence  was  born."  Can  it  be  that 
Bostonians,  through  familiarity  with  these  historic  scenes, 
appreciate  them  less  ? 

MONTHLY    MEETINGS. 

The  following  papers  were  read  at  the  monthly  meetings 
in  1 897  : 

February  9 :  "  Glimpses  of  By-gone  Days  on  Washington 
Street,"  by  Mr.  Joseph  B.  Moors. 

March  9:  "Boston  and  Transportation,"  by  Mr.  C.  W, 
Ernst. 

April  13  :  "The  Anthology  Club  and  the  Literary  Develop- 
ment of  Boston,"  by  Mr.  Nathan  Haskell  Dole. 

May  II  :  "Hon.  Thomas  Hancock,  Proprietor  of  the  Han- 
cock Mansion  in  Beacon  Street,"  by  the  Rev.  Carlton  A. 
Staples. 

October  12:  "The  Old  Franklin  Street  Church  and  its 
First  Pastors,"  by  the  Rev.  Joshua  P.  Bodfish. 

November  9  :  "The  Old  North  End  and  the  New,"  by  the 
Rev.  J.  Henry  Wiggin. 

December  14:  "The  Story  of  the  United  States  Sanitary 
Commission,"  by  Mr.  William  Howell  Reed. 

The  attendance  at  the  monthly  meetings  at  which  these 
papers  were  read  has  been  unusually  good,  showing  an  in- 
creasing interest  in  the  life  and  times  of  those  who  laid  the 
foundation  of  Boston's  greatness. 

Several  of  the  papers  read  have  dealt  with  the  history  of 
the  remarkable  transformation  of  the  Old  North  End,  which 
at  one  time  was  the  greater  part  of  Old  Boston.     The  early 


settlers  were  crowded  out  by  the  large  numbers  of  emigrants 
to  our  shores.  These  new  comers,  largely  from  Ireland  in 
early  days,  settled  in  the  Old  North  End.  By  their  industry 
and  thrift  they  prospered,  and  in  turn  sought  more  salubri- 
ous dwelling  places.  Their  places  have  been  filled  with  later 
emigrants  from  Italy,  Poland,  Russia  and  other  countries, 
until  now  as  you  walk  through  the  old  streets,  you  hear  most 
every  Continental  tongue  spoken  by  the  throng  around  you. 
The  Public  Schools  are  thronged  with  children  who  come  to 
learn  the  English  language,  and  to  the  surprise  of  many  soon 
become  the  most  enthusiastic  lovers  of  America  and  its  free 
institutions. 

NECROLOGY. 

The  Necrology  of  the  year  shows  a  loss  of  thirty-nine 
Members,  ten  more  than  last  year,  of  whom  sixteen  were 
Life  Members.     It  is  as  follows  : 


George  Henry  Eager,  born  in  Northboro',  November  3,  1833, 
died  in  Boston,  January  i. 

Francis  Amasa  Walker,  born  in  Boston,  July  21,  1840,  died 
in  Boston,  January  5. 

Francis  Faulkner  Emery,  born  in  Roxbury,  March  26,  1830, 
died  in  Boston,  January  15. 

Arthur  Davenport  Phelps,  born  in  Boston,  March  16,  181 7, 
died  in  Boston,  January  19. 

Caleb  William  Loring,  born  in  Boston,  July  31,  18 19,  died  in 
Camden,  S.  C,  January  29. 

William   Henshaw  Horton,   born   in   Milton,   December   16, 
18 1 7,  died  in  Boston,  February  20. 

George  Otis  Shattuck,  born  in  Andover,  May  2,  1829,  died 
in  Boston,  February  23. 

(Mrs.)    Frances  Ann   Moseley,  born   in    Medford,   April    14, 
1826,  died  in  Boston,  March  2. 


Otis  Everett  Weld,  born  in  Boston,  May  20,   1840,  died  in 
Savannah,  Ga.,  March  17. 

William    Andrews    Browne,  born    in    Boston,    February  24, 
1 83 1,  died  in  Baltimore,  Md.,  March  28. 

Benjamin  Shreve  Calef,  born  in  Saco,  Me.,  May  3,  1822,  died 
in  San  Francisco,  Cal.,  March  30. 

Charles  Myrick  Carter,  born  in  Lancaster,  May  3,  1822,  died 
in  San  Francisco,  Cal.,  March  30. 

Philip  Case  Lockwood,  born  in  Charlestown,  December  22, 
1844,  died  in  Boston,  March  31. 

John  Courtland  Van  Voorhis,  born  in  Charlestown,  Novem- 
ber 15,  1 82 1,  died  in  Newton,  April  7. 

Benjamin  Dean,  born  in  Clitheroe,  England,  August  10,  1824, 
died  in  Boston,  April  9. 

John  Foster,  born  in  Hudson,  N.   H.,  December  30,    18 17, 
died  in  Boston,  April  9. 

George  Lincoln  Lovett,  born  in  Beverly,  September  28,  1833, 
died  in  West  Newton,  April  21. 

(Mrs.)  Mary  Elizabeth  Atkins,  born  in  Brewster,  November 
18,  1820,  died  in  Boston,  April  29, 

Caleb  Davis   Bradlee,  born  in  Boston,  February   24,    1831, 
died  in  Brookline,  May  i. 

John  Calvin  Paige,  born  in  Hartford,  Vt.,  September  14,  1842, 
died  in  Boston,  May  8. 

Justin  Whittier,  born  in  Roxbury,  November  19,  1848,  died 
in  New  York,  May  13. 

Samuel  Tarbell   Ames,  born  in   Pepperell,  March   23,   18 10, 
died  in  Cambridge,  May  25. 

Thomas  Mack,  born  in  Fitchburg,  June  25,  1826,  died  in  Bos- 
ton, May  26. 

Charles  Henry  Andrews,  born  in  Boston,  January  29,  1834, 
died  in  Boston,  June  i. 
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Joseph  Story  Fay,  born   in   Cambridge,  December  8,  1812, 
died  in  Boston,  June  14. 

Isaac  Fenno,  born  in  Canton,  January  12,  1823,  died  in  Bos- 
ton, June  25. 

Henry  Sullivan   Marcy,  born   in   Rutland,  Vt.,  January  28, 
1847,  died  in  Belmont,  August  10. 

Nahum  Chapin,  born  in  Jamaica,  Vt.,  July  16,  1820,  died  in 
Boston,  August  12. 

John  Codman,  2d,  born  in  Boston,  January  16,  1863,  died  in 
Lancaster,  August  31, 

John  Frank  Pratt,  born  in  Greene,  Me.,  August  3,  1830,  died 
in  Chelsea,  September  5. 

John   Brown  Callender,  born   in   Boston,  October   22,    1824, 
died  in  Boston,  September  12. 

Daniel   Denny,   born   in   Boston,  January   16,    1835,  ^^^^  ^^ 
New  York,  October  14. 

Thomas  Doane,  born  in  Orleans,  September  20,   1821,  died 
in  West  Townsend,  Vt.,  October  22. 

Seneca  Sanford,  born  in  Boston,  April  8,  1853,  died  in  New- 
ton, October  28. 

(Mrs.)  Julia  Bradford   Huntington  James,   born   in   Boston, 
December  3,  18 10,  died  in  Boston,  November  6. 

William  Henry  Talbot,  born  in  Dighton,  April  19,  1824,  died 
in  Milton,  November  11. 

Warren  Gould  Roby,  born  in  Cambridge,  February  18,  1834, 
died  in  Wayland,  November  18. 

Micah  Dyer,  Jr.,  born  in  Boston,  September  27,  1829,  died  in 
Boston,  November  24. 

John  Jeffries,  born  in  Boston,   December  30,   1823,  died  in 
Boston,  December  12, 


II 


Of  these,  Messrs.  Bradlee,  Browne,  Chapin,  Codman,  Dean, 
Denny,  Emery,  Fay,  Foster,  Loring,  Lockwood,  Mack,  Paige, 
Weld,  Walker,  and  Mrs.  Atkins,  were  Life  Members. 

These  were  all  men  and  women  honored  by  all  who  knew 
them,  many  of  them  prominent  in  business  or  professional 
life.     We  mourn  their  loss  and  revere  their  memory. 

Among  them,  our  deceased  Life  Member,  Gen.  Francis 
Amasa  Walker,  deserves  more  than  passing  mention.  As  an 
officer  of  the  Union  Army  during  the  last  war,  he  won  high 
distinction  as  a  brave  and  gallant  soldier,  and  was  promoted 
to  his  high  rank  for  his  courageous  and  efficient  services  on 
the  field  of  battle.  As  an  administrative  officer  in  times  of 
peace,  he  rendered  services  to  his  country  no  less  meritori- 
ous and  distinguished.  As  a  prolific  writer  on  Political 
Economy,  his  works  commanded  world-wide  attention,  and 
became  almost  text -books  on  the  subjects  he  treated.  His 
crowning  labors  for  technical  education  as  President  of  the 
Massachusetts  Institute  of  Technology  are  familiar  to  you 
all,  and  have  placed  him  in  the  foremost  rank  of  the  world's 
educators.  The  Commonwealth  of  Massachusetts,  and  the 
City  of  Boston,  paid  a  loving  tribute  to  his  memory  at  the 
Memorial  Exercises,  held  in  Music  Hall,  on  the  14th  of 
October  last,  when  His  Excellency  Gov.  Wolcott  and  the 
Hon.  George  F.  Hoar,  U.  S.  Senator  from  Massachusetts, 
eloquently  told  of  his  invaluable  services  to  the  city,  the 
State  and  the  country.  We  wish  also  to  place  on  record 
the  appreciation  of  this  Society  for  the  distinguished  services 
of  our  deceased  member,  and  to  render  due  honor  to  his 
memory. 

History  records  that  a  great-grandfather  of  mine,  William 
Bodfish,  was  for  seven  years  a  member  of  the  Great  and  Gen- 
eral Court  that  assembled  in  these  very  halls  we  now  occupy. 
I  sometimes  in  fancy  recall  the  scenes  in  which  he  mingled. 

Looking  from  these  windows,  instead  of  the  towering  busi- 
ness palaces  that  now  meet  the  eye,  one  beheld  only  modest 
two  or  three-story  buildings ;  around  the  residences  were 
spacious  and  well-kept  grounds.  As  one  passed  along  the 
narrow  and  winding  unpaved  streets  {Drake  tells  us  there 
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were  no  sidewalks  until  after  the  Revolution,  people  walked 
in  the  middle  of  the  streets,  where  the  only  paving  was  of 
pebbles,  and  stepped  aside  when  they  met  a  vehicle),  one 
would  meet  characters  well  known  in  the  town,  the  Sewalls, 
the  Quincys,  the  Adamses,  the  Warrens,  the  families  of  Otis, 
Perkins,  Everett  and  others,  whose  undying  devotion  to 
principle  and  the  new-born  inspiration  of  liberty,  laid  the 
foundations  of  a  great  nation.  They  builded  better  than 
they  knew.  We  are  their  debtors.  Let  us  honor  them  for 
their  noble  characters  and  the  great  personal  sacrifices  they 
made  to  make  our  country  the  land  of  freedom. 

Certainly  this  Society,  whose  object  is  to  collect  and  pre- 
serve whatever  illustrates  the  glorious  history  of  old  Boston, 
deserves  the  zealous  cooperation  of  every  patriotic  citizen. 

For  the  Directors, 

Joshua  P.  Bodfish. 

The  report  was  accepted  and  ordered  printed. 


REPORT    OF   THE   TREASURER. 

The  Treasurer  begs  leave  to  present  his  Eighth  Annual 
Report,  for  the  year  1897.  It  may  be  interesting  to  compare 
its  features  with  his  first  report  rendered  in  1891  for  the 
previous  year.  The  Society  then  contained  241  life  mem- 
bers, now  383.  The  Permanent  Fund  of  the  Society  then 
amounted  to  ^6,418.56,  while  the  interest  upon  it  was  ^128.83. 
The  entire  sum  contributed  to  that  fund,  with  the  exception 
of  interest  to  the  amount  of  $1,700,  transferred  within  the  last 
three  years  to  the  current  fund,  amounts  now  to  1^25,498.68, 
the  interest  upon  which  during  the  last  year  was  ^950.60. 
The  amount  invested,  with  a  description  of  the  bonds,  is  as 
follows : 


Eight  City  of  Cleveland             5  per  cent.  Bonds,  cost 
Nine  City  of  Boston                    4          "           "  " 

Two  City  of  Dayton                    5          "          "  ' 

Three  State  of  Massachusetts    3^        "           "  ' 

On  hand 


Total 


$8,394  02 
9-595  86 
2,215  00 
3,268  87 
2,024  93 

$25,498  68 
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During  the  past  year  a  box  for  the  custody  of  these  bonds 
has  been  hired  in  the  Union  Safe  Deposit  Vaults. 

The  Permanent  Fund  has  been  increased  by  three  legacies, 
viz.  :  Four  thousand  dollars  from  Samuel  E.  Sawyer  with 
interest,  of  which  ninety-six  per  cent,  has  been  paid ;  four 
thousand  dollars  from  Mrs.  Richard  Perkins,  and  one  thou- 
sand dollars  from  J.  H.  Stickney,  of  Baltimore.  On  the 
1 8th  of  January  last,  the  family  of  our  late  Director,  Major 
George  O.  Carpenter,  presented  to  the  Society  the  sum  of 
one  thousand  dollars,  in  memory  of  the  great  interest  he  had 
taken  in  the  Society  from  its  organization.  The  gift  was 
suitably  acknowledged  and  placed  in  the  Permanent  Fund. 

It  has  been  necessary  for  three  years  to  transfer  a  portion 
of  the  interest  of  this  fund  to  our  current  account.  This  has 
been  caused  both  by  the  increased  expenses  incurred  by  the 
addition  to  our  rooms,  requiring  an  additional  custodian,  and 
by  the  election  of  many  Annual  Members  to  place  them- 
selves on  the  Life  Membership  List  without  further  assess- 
ment. The  amount  so  transferred  last  year  was,  however, 
less  than  that  appropriated  in  1895  and  1896.  The  increase  in 
the  Permanent  Fund  has  been  attended  by  a  diminution  of 
the  annual  assessments,  for  the  last  three  years,  as  follows  : 

189s $2,975 

1896 2,805 

1897 2,610 

An  effort  will  doubtless  soon  be  made  to  increase  our  list 
of  paying  members,  who  have  decreased  during  the  last  three 
years,  as  follows  : 

1895 634 

1896 550 

1897 536 

The  Society  is  fortunate  in  the  possession  of  so  large  a 
Permanent  Fund,  the  interest  of  which  may  be  called  upon 
in  emergencies.  It  will  not,  however,  justify  any  laxity  in 
the  proposal  of  new  members  and  the  increase  of  our  annual 
assessments.  A  statement  of  the  financial  condition  of  the 
past  year  is  herewith  appended. 

S.  Arthur  Bent, 

Treasurer. 
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REPORT  OF  THE   COMMITTEE   ON   THE   ROOMS. 

While  the  accessions  to  our  collections  during  the  past 
year  have  not  been  of  unusual  value  or  number,  they  still 
show  the  interest  taken  in  the  Society  by  our  members  and 
the  public.  Recent  events  indicate  the  growing  importance 
of  the  relics  of  the  past,  some  of  which  may  properly  be  men- 
tioned in  this  report. 

The  leading  article  of  the  November  number  of  the  New 
England  Magazine,  on  "  Old  Ironsides,"  very  appropriately 
printed  in  view  of  the  return  of  the  gallant  vessel  to  Boston 
and  her  enthusiastic  reception,  contains  among  the  illustra- 
tions four  reproductions  of  prints  or  paintings  "in  the  col- 
lection of  the  Bostonian  Society,"  viz.  :  two  views  of  the 
engagement  between  the  "  Constitution "  and  the  "  Guer- 
ri^re,"  "the  Constitution  in  Boston  Harbor  in  1846,"  and 
the  engagement  between   the  "Constitution"  and  "Java." 

In  a  recent  suit  at  law  in  the  Supreme  Court,  between  ad- 
jacent owners  of  real  estate  on  Tremont  Street,  four  views 
of  the  part  of  that  street  known  as  "  Colonnade  Row,"  from 
the  Curtis  collection,  were  introduced  as  evidence.  In  a 
recent  discussion  of  the  changes  in  the  so-called  "  Bulfinch 
front "  of  the  State  House,  the  newspapers  reproduced  from 
our  collection  cuts  of  the  dome  and  cupola  of  this  historic 
building  to  support  the  views  taken  by  their  correspondents. 
These  are  proofs  additional  to,  though  unlike,  many  previous 
ones,  of  the  exceptional  value  of  our  wonderful  collection  of 
views  of  old  Boston. 

Within  a  month  a  new  show-case  has  been  placed  in  the 
lower  room,  and  filled  with  interesting  relics  of  the  Wyman 
family,  who  settled  in  Woburn  in  1679.  Some  of  them  were 
undoubtedly  brought  here  by  the  immigrants,  as  they  could 
not  have  been  manufactured  in  this  country  at  that  time, 
such  as  a  kettle  and  two  ladles  of  polished  brass.  Other 
articles,  as  a  pewter  platter,  plates,  and  a  pitcher  were  used 
previous  to  1770,  and  plates  from  a  set  of  over  100  pieces  of 
blue  Staffordshire  ware  were  among  the  first  brought  to  this 
country.  These  articles,  with  certain  Revolutionary  relics 
of   unique    interest,    already  in    our   collection,   after   being 
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locked  up  in  boxes  for  forty  years,  have  been  loaned  to  us 
by  our  fellow-member,  Mr.  George  B.  Dexter,  a  descendant 
of  the  original  owners. 

Mr.  John  B.  Callender,  who  had  faithfully  served  the  Soci- 
ety as  collector  for  many  years,  and  more  recently  as  custo- 
dian of  the  lower  rooms,  died  last  September,  and  was  suc- 
ceeded by  Mr.  Merrill  N.  Boyden. 

The  vacancy  on  the  Committee  caused  by  the  lamented 
death  of  our  former  chairman.  Major  George  O.  Carpenter, 
was  filled  by  Capt.  Nathan  Appleton,  Mr.  Levi  L.  Willcutt 
being  appointed  chairman. 

A  detailed  statement  of  the  accessions  and  donors  is  ap- 
pended to  this  report. 

Respectfully  submitted  for  the  Committee, 

S.  Arthur  Bent, 

Clerk. 

REPORT  OF  THE    LIBRARY  COMMITTEE. 

The  accessions  to  the  library  during  the  past  year  have 
consisted  of  80  volumes  and  50  pamphlets.  Among  them 
may  be  mentioned  a  complete  set  of  "  Hunt's  Merchant's 
Magazine,"  in  42  volumes,  from  J,  Grafton  Minot ;  "  Life  of 
Dr.  A.  A.  Miner,"  from  Albert  A.  Folsom  ;  "  Centenary  of 
Washington  Lodge,  F.  &  A.  M.,"  from  the  Lodge ;  Volumes 
II  and  III  of  "  Massachusetts  Soldiers  and  Sailors  in  the 
Revolution,"  from  the  State ;  four  volumes  of  the  "  Records 
of  Providence,  R.  I.,"  from  Thomas  S.  Mitchell ;  "  Municipal 
Government  in  Great  Britain,"  from  Benjamin  C.  Clark ; 
"By-Laws  of  the  Winslow  Blues,  1813,"  from  A.  A.  Folsom; 
"Annals  of  King's  Chapel,"  two  volumes,  from  Arthur  T. 
Lyman  ;  "Biography  of  H.  O.  Houghton,"  from  his  children  ; 
Volume  II  of  the  "History  of  the  Ancient  and  Honorable 
Artillery  Company,"  from  the  Company ;  Year  Books  of  the 
"  Society  of  Colonial  Wars,"  of  the  "  Sons  of  the  American 
Revolution,"  and  "  Sons  of  the  Revolution,"  from  those  So- 
cieties ;  "The  Semi-Centennial  Celebration  of  the  Discovery 
of   Anaesthesia,"    from  the  Trustees   of   the   Massachusetts 
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General  Hospital ;  "  Life  of  the  Rev.  C.  D.  Bradlee,  D.  D.," 
from  George  H.  Ellis;  "Life  of  Robert  C.  Winthrop,"  from 
R.  C.  Winthrop,  Jr. 

The  Society  is  reminded  that  contributions  to  our  local 
history  and  to  the  biography  of  those  who  in  early  days,  or 
in  more  recent  times,  have  contributed  to  the  fame  of  Boston, 
are  always  acceptable.  These  books,  and  all  others  compris- 
ing our  library,  are  open  at  all  times  to  the  public,  who  are 
availing  themselves  of  the  opportunity  to  pursue  their  studies 
in  Boston's  history  to  an  extent  which  is  another  proof  of  the 
important  position  which  this  Society  has  already  taken  in 
the  community. 

For  the  Committee, 

S.  Arthur  Bent, 

REPORT  OF  THE  NOMINATING  COMMITTEE. 

Mr.  James  Means,  from  the  Committee  appointed  to  nom- 
inate officers  of  the  Bostonian  Society  for  the  year  1898, 
reported  the  following  names  : 

For  Clerk  and  Treasurer. 
Samuel  Arthur  Bent. 


For  Directors. 


Curtis  Guild, 
Joshua  P.  Bodfish, 
John  Lathrop, 
Benjamin  C.  Clark, 


James  F.  Hunnewell, 
Levi  L.  Willcutt, 
David  H.  Coolidge, 
Edward  G.  Porter, 


Albert  A.  Folsom. 

The  report  was  accepted,  and  a  ballot  being  ordered,  the 
candidates  nominated  by  the  Committee  were  declared 
elected. 

The  foregoing  reports  were  accepted  and  ordered  printed. 
The  Society  then  adjourned. 

S.  Arthur  Bent, 

Clerk. 
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BOSTON    AND   TRANSPORTATION. 

A  paper  read  before  the  Bostonian  Society,  March  9,  1897, 
by  Mr.  C.  W.  Ernst  :  — 

Our  term  "transportation"  is  rather  American,  and  of  late 
we  associate  it  largely,  or  mainly,  with  railroad  traffic  ;  but  it 
includes  the  conveyance  of  persons  or  goods  by  water  lines. 
And  we  of  Boston  cannot  safely  neglect  this  larger  meaning, 
for  even  now  we  seem  to  carry  our  heavy  freight  by  water 
more  than  by  rail.  In  the  past,  water  routes  controlled 
altogether,  both  here  and  throughout  the  country,  and  heavy 
teaming  was  slight  in  Massachusetts  until  the  war  of  18 12. 
Boston  owes  its  supremacy  to  water  transportation.  It  is 
this  that  made  Boston  our  chief  commercial  city,  until  steam 
and  the  rise  of  the  West  gave  an  advantage  to  New  York. 
No  man  will  dispute  the  enormous  importance  of  the  rail- 
road interest  and  all  it  implies  ;  but  the  future  will  make 
more  of  water  routes  than  this  generation,  —  for  in  the  long 
run  the  cheapest  carrier  has  little  to  fear  in  the  struggle  for 
business. 

The  early  traffic  between  Boston  and  England  was  lively 
enough,  and  produced  at  least  one  regular  packet,  the  famous 
ship  "Lyon,"  commanded  by  William  Peirce  (Pierce),  who 
made  more  voyages  across  the  Atlantic  than  any  other  man 
of  his  day  and  nation,  and  was  more  important  to  the  found- 
ers of  Boston  than  a  whole  steamship  company  is  to  us.  He 
was  also  the  first  of  our  trans-Atlantic  mail  carriers.  He 
perished  in  the  West  Indies,  at  a  time  when  regular  traffic 
between  Boston  and  England  had  greatly  declined,  making  it 
unprofitable  to  maintain  anything  like  a  regular  line.  It  is 
not  unreasonable,  perhaps,  to  think  that  the  traffic  between 
Boston  and  England,  from  1630  to  1640,  was  equal  to  that 
from  1640  to  1700.  Nor  was  that  traffic  very  considerable 
from  1700  to  glorious  1776.  I  think  that  we  overrate  the 
manufactures  of  England  in  those  times.  Such  European 
products  as  our  people  wanted,  they  could  obtain  more  ad- 
vantageously elsewhere  than  in  London  or  Bristol.  They 
had  good  reasons  for  avoiding  British  ports  and  British  navi- 
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gation  laws  ;  and  for  our  own  products,  especially  fish  and 
leather,  lumber  and  ships,  London  was  a  poor  market.  In 
1749,  therefore,  when  Boston  reported  504  clearances,  only 
18  were  bound  for  Great  Britain  ;  and  the  year  was  not  ex- 
ceptional. From  the  days  of  William  Peirce  to  1776  our 
best  market  was  in  the  West  Indies  and  Spanish  America, 
where  we  obtained  practically  all  the  hard  cash  current  in 
this  country  from  about  1650  to  about  1850. 

The  passion  for  a  favorable  balance  of  trade  was  greater 
in  those  days  than  now,  and  while  our  Boston  merchants 
were  glad  to  take  the  cotton,  molasses  and  other  products  of 
those  wild  regions,  where  royal  decrees  went  for  very  little 
and  the  laws  of  Parliament  for  nothing,  the  real  object  of 
our  trade  was  the  Spanish  dollar,  which  was  legal  tender  in 
Massachusetts  from  the  earliest  times  until  1857.  In  ex- 
change we  offered  fish,  leather,  lumber,  shipping,  and,  as  early 
as  1675,  ready-made  houses.  This  trade  gave  rise  to  the 
triangular  voyages  that  look  like  a  Boston  invention.  Our 
shipwrights  would  build  the  best  craft  ;  our  merchants  made 
dispatch  for  some  indefinite  point  in  Spanish  America  ;  if 
the  vessel  could  not  be  sold  advantageously,  she  took  a  cargo 
to  Europe,  always  avoiding  British  ports.  If  she  could  not 
be  sold  to  a  Spaniard  or  Dutchman  or  any  other  man,  she 
would  take  a  cargo  of  European  manufactures  and  luxuries 
and  return  to  Boston,  which  then,  as  now,  took  the  best  there 
was.  The  fortunes  were  not  made  in  our  trade  with  Great 
Britain,  as  the  Hancock  papers  show.  But  considerable  profit 
was  derived  from  the  carrying  trade. 

To  hold  this  trade,  and  to  hold  the  market  for  our  ships, 
the  men  of  Boston  could  not  rely  upon  natural  advantages. 
Much  less  could  they  count  upon  the  mother  country.  How, 
then,  did  they  proceed  ?  They  achieved  by  sheer  skill  what 
others  tried  to  accomplish  under  higher  patronage.  It  is  a 
fashion  now  to  present  the  early  Puritans  as  morose  and 
narrow  and  bigoted,  the  implication  being  that  their  descen- 
dants are  wonderfully  enlightened  and  large-hearted  and  gen- 
erous. Be  it  so  ;  but  the  Puritan  knew  what  he  was  about, 
and  he  found,  what  some  of  his  critics  have  been  unable  to 
see,  that  Puritan  methods  and  trade  go  well  together.     The 
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old  laws  tell  us  that  men  could  do  very  little  without  close 
inspection  by  the  deacons  and  the  brethren  and  the  whole 
congregation.  A  man  who  charged  too  much,  or  sold  goods 
below  a  fair  standard,  was  likely  to  be  called  into  court,  which 
was  hard,  or  before  the  brethren,  which  was  well-nigh  intol- 
erable. But  the  customs  of  the  time  had  one  great  advan- 
tage. Before  Winthrop  died,  Boston  was  known  all  over 
Christendom,  especially  in  Catholic  countries,  and  even  among 
the  Turks,  as  the  one  spot  where  merchants  kept  their  en- 
gagements, where  goods  were  as  represented,  where  cheating 
was  not  tolerated,  and  where  bargains  were  enforced  by 
Church  and  State,  law  and  gospel,  public  and  private  opin- 
ion. So  it  was  that  a  Boston  man,  almost  as  such,  had  all 
the  credit  he  wanted.  A  Boston  cargo  could  always  be  taken 
on  faith.  A  Boston  ship  was  what  the  owner  represented. 
In  an  emergency,  relief  was  sure  to  be  had  in  Puritan  Bos- 
ton. It  was  Puritanism  that  gave  our  salt  fish  its  fame  in 
Catholic  lands  :  for  the  Puritans  made  it  impossible  for  un- 
merchantable goods  to  leave  this  port.  It  was  Puritanism 
and  Puritanical  methods  that  gave  Boston  its  high  commer- 
cial standing  as  early  as  1640. 

The  early  Puritan  was  quite  willing  to  let  English,  Dutch, 
French  or  Spanish  vessels  do  the  carrying,  provided  the 
Puritan  could  share  in  the  profits.  He  found  very  soon  that 
he  had  best  do  his  own  carrying  and  trading,  and  when  he 
took  up  shipbuilding  on  a  large  scale,  he  found  that  he  could 
build  better  than  others.  He  had  the  additional  advantage 
of  the  best  materials.  His  sailors  proved  superior  to  others  ; 
his  captains  equal  to  most  requirements.  Hence  the  envy 
that  still  breathes  in  the  dispatches  of  Edward  Randolph, 
He  found  that  Boston  made  money  in  transportation,  and 
rashly  thought  that  a  judicious  line  of  royal  or  ministerial 
decrees  would  promptly  move  the  transportation  men  of 
Boston  to  pay  toll  to  Charles  II  and  his  emissaries.  The 
transportation  men  knew  that  they  owed  nothing  to  king  or 
parliament ;  and  when  other  arguments  failed,  poor  Randolph 
and  Andros  were  put  in  jail.  They  underrated  the  men 
whose  wits  had  been  sharpened  by  commerce  in  every  port 
where  profits  seemed  possible. 
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But  there  was  one  drawback  to  Boston  ships.  They  were 
the  best  built,  the  best  manned,  and  the  swiftest  sailers,  but 
the  running  cost  was  high,  as  our  crews  demanded  better 
food  and  better  wages  than  anybody  else.  The  standard  of 
living  was  always  higher  in  Boston  than  elsewhere.  To  meet 
this  problem,  shipbuilders  resorted  to  all  sorts  of  experiments, 
the  final  outcome  being  the  American  schooner.  It  is  said 
that  the  first  of  the  schooners  was  built  about  171 3,  at 
Gloucester,  by  Andrew  Robinson,  a  lineal  descendant  of  the 
Leyden  Pilgrim.  Even  the  name  seems  to  have  originated 
in  Gloucester.  The  schooner  was  the  solution  of  a  hard 
problem  in  transportation,  giving  a  maximum  of  room  and 
canvas,  with  great  speed,  to  the  smallest  crew  of  Yankee 
sailors.  Boston  became  headquarters  of  the  schooner  trade, 
and  so  managed  to  retain  a  certain  predominance  that  served 
us  well.  In  the  present  century  we  witnessed  another  re- 
vival, when  the  China  trade  offered  great  wealth  and  justified 
the  building  of  large  ships.  We  did  not  originate  the  clip- 
per, but  our  coastwise  trade  to  California  occasioned  the  most 
magnificent  ships  of  that  kind  ever  constructed.  Bostonians 
remember  Donald  McKay  and  his  "Great  Republic"  of  4,555 
tons.  She  was  launched  October  4,  1853.  But  a  clipper  is  a 
costly  sailer,  and  cannot  live  when  freights  are  low.  Since 
then  we  have  not  led  the  world  in  shipbuilding.  We  may 
boast  of  our  yachts,  but  they  do  not  affect  the  transporta- 
tion business,  save  remotely.  Our  first  marine  railway  was 
opened  November  22,  1826.  Our  docks  kept  abreast  of  our 
shipping,  and  our  early  days  were  specially  glorious.  If  we 
need  inspiration,  let  us  find  it,  not  in  foreign  fields,  where 
we  must  work  under  great  disadvantages,  but  in  our  own 
requirements  and  in  our  home  history,  which  is  more  instruc- 
tive and  more  beautiful  than  we  ever  imagined. 

Speaking  locally,  our  oldest  transportation  line  is  Win- 
nisimmet  ferry,  a  municipal  concern  while  Chelsea  was  part 
of  Boston,  and  easily  the  oldest  transportation  company  in 
the  United  States.  It  deserves  a  monograph.  The  ferry 
used  to  be  part  of  the  travel  line  to  Salem,  and  otherwise 
important.  Sewall,  as  usual,  gives  many  points,  and  even 
after  the  Revolution  the  ferry  was  used  by  the  Salem  stage- 
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coach.  The  bridges  and  the  Salem  turnpike  diverted  traffic 
from  the  ferry,  which  illustrates  a  singular  delay  in  the  use 
'of  steam.  New  York  had  a  steam  ferry  before  the  War  of 
1812  ;  our  first  steam  ferry,  on  the  Chelsea  line,  came  on 
June  5,  1832,  in  the  form  of  a  little  plaything  fitly  called 
"Tom  Thumb."  Philadelphia  had  done  better  in  1790,  when 
Fitch  did  a  little  ferrying  on  the  Delaware.  The  historian 
may  lump  Chelsea  ferry  with  the  East  Boston  line  and  the 
Charlestown  ferry,  not  to  mention  "  the  stanch,  fast-sailing 
passage  boat  Washington,"  which  was  advertised  in  18 17  to 
make  a  daily  voyage  from  Russell's  wharf  to  South  Boston. 
It  was  fortunate  that  Chelsea  ceased  to  be  part  of  Boston  in 
1739.  East  Boston  remained  with  us,  making  its  ferry 
municipal,  in  the  narrow  sense  of  the  term,  and  causing  our 
city  treasury  more  expense  than  a  business  community  can 
like.  The  city  government  took  the  ferry  in  1859,  possibly 
because  we  had  just  established  free  bridges  to  Cambridge 
and  Charlestown.  Later  on  the  city  undertook  the  manage- 
ment of  the  ferry,  and  the  acknowledged  deficit  is  1^2,500,000. 
Surely,  transportation  by  government  is  not  a  success  in  this 
country.  Yet  East  Boston  had  better  rights,  in  1859,  than 
Cambridge  or  Charlestown,  which  lay  in  another  county, 
while  East  Boston  was  a  part  of  our  city.  It  had  and  has 
the  same  rights  as  South  Boston. 

The  ferry  familiarized  the  founders  with  an  interesting 
word  and  all  it  implies,  —  the  good  American  "  transporta- 
tion." It  was  the  first  of  our  sea  terms  to  be  applied  to 
inland  traffic.  Of  such  there  are  many,  and  nearly  all  have 
a  Boston  cradle.  In  the  'twenties  of  this  century  we  built 
marine  railways  ;  so,  when  we  came  to  build  iron  tracks,  in 
the  'thirties,  we  called  them  "railroads,"  the  other  term  being 
pre-empted.  When  a  railroad  train  is  about  to  start,  the 
conductor  shouts  his  marine  "  all  aboard,"  and  railroad  men 
tell  us  of  "shipping  points"  that  have  nothing  to  do  with 
navigation.  The  fact  is,  we  "ship"  by  rail,  and  out  West 
they  used  to  have  prairie  schooners.  All  topers  know  their 
schooner  and  their  steamboat,  and  every  freight  train,  as  we 
call  them,  has  a  "caboose."  Of  late  we  go  by  "trolley," 
and   "trolley"   we   have   borrowed   from    sailors.      We    had 
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"  conductors  "  in  our  transportation  language  of  the  Revolu- 
tion, and  the  word  "steamboat"  came  in  1785  ;  but  it  was 
born  on  the  Delaware.  I  think  we  had  a  wet-dock  and  a 
dry-dock  before  London,  and  Boston  men  spoke  of  "  dock- 
age"  in  1673,  —  long  before  such  a  thing  was  known  in 
England.  Our  locomotives  have  a  "pilot"  each,  and  even 
"freight"  has  a  marine  origin.  The  railroad  "depot"  is  a 
term  coined  in  Boston,  where  it  was  current  in  1834,  and 
had  the  French  flavor  that  all  the  exquisites  thought  truly- 
delightful.  They  were  in  error,  as  faddists  aire  apt  to  be, 
especially  in  matters  of  taste.  But  no  more  of  transporta- 
tion words  and  phrases  ;  they  need  separate  treatment,  and 
will  show  an  interesting  phase  of  Boston. 

Only  the  packets  must  be  mentioned.  In  England  a 
packet  is  a  mail-boat  ;  we  of  Boston  applied  the  term  to  any 
passenger  boat  that  made  regular  trips  between  two  points. 
It  was  apt  to  carry  letters,  but  it  was  called  "packet"  when 
confined  to  a  definite  route,  like  the  famous  Boston  packet, 
built  by  the  Hancocks  in  1763,  and  intended  to  travel  regu- 
larly between  Boston  and  London.  Her  trips  came  to  a 
timely  end,  and  after  the  Revolution  there  was  no  occasion 
for  the  revival  of  such  a  service.  When  the  occasion  arose, 
Liverpool  had  become  the  English  port  for  American  trade, 
and  New  York  forestalled  Boston.  The  famous  Black  Ball 
line  of  Isaac  Wright  &  Son  made  Boston  competition  harder 
than  did  our  legislators,  who  flatly  refused  to  incorporate  any 
Boston-and-Liverpool  packet  line.  All  the  same,  a  start  was 
made,  and  when  the  Train  packet  service  of  1844  began, 
there  was  joy  in  Boston.  The  Cunard  steamships  had  started 
in  1840,  and  they  were  not  withdrawn  when  sails  undertook 
to  beat  steam.  The  fact  is,  we  did  not  excel  in  steam  navi- 
gation. Steamboating  began  in  1807,  as  the  school  books 
tell  us  ;  Boston  saw  its  first  steamboat  on  July  2,  18 17. 
John  L.  Sullivan  was  our  first  steamboat  builder  ;  but  the 
business  did  not  thrive.  The  reasons  are  compound,  as  in 
most  affairs.  We  lacked  iron,  which  was  a  drawback.  We 
lacked  fuel,  which  was  serious.  But  the  turning  point  was 
the  railroad.  When  the  time  for  steamships  came,  the  men 
of  Boston  found  that  more  money  could  be  made  in  railroad- 
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ing.  So  it  happens  that  Boston  did  wonders,  not  to  say- 
wonderful  things,  in  railroad  building  and  railroad  financing, 
and  left  the  less  profitable  field  of  steam  navigation  to  the 
small  fry  and  foreigners.  They  were  right  in  dining  Samuel 
Cunard  in  1840,  and  should  have  invited  John  Bull  himself, 
while  every  nerve  was  strained  to  complete  the  railroad  to 
Albany  and  Buffalo. 

It  was  the  railroad  that  induced  our  people  to  destroy 
what  canals  we  had.  The  most  famous  of  these  was  the 
Middlesex,  which  gave  us  cheap  transportation  to  Concord, 
N.  H.,  and  occasioned  the  Irish  immigration,  with  its  mani- 
fold results,  none  of  them  serious.  The  canal  was  due  to 
the  Sullivans,  father  and  son  ;  the  War  of  1812  proved  it  a 
commercial  success  ;  yet  when  the  railroad  to  Lowell  was 
done,  opinion  or  feeling  decided  that  the  canal  must  cease. 
It  ceased.  New  York  was  prudent  in  not  abolishing  the 
Erie  canal  the  moment  the  railroad  from  Albany  to  Buffalo 
was  open  for  traffic.  I  may  add  that  the  early  railroads 
occasioned,  also,  a  singular  neglect  of  our  turnpike  system. 
We  are  now  repairing  that  odd  blunder,  which  has  injured 
the  railroads  themselves  ;  but  canals  are  as  yet  thought  in- 
compatible with  railroads,  —  a  belief  in  which  I  fail  to  see 
either  logic  or  sound  business.  Boston,  however,  was  almost 
equally  averse  to  steamboating.  The  world  began  its  ex- 
periments in  steamboating  about  1785,  —  in  France,  in  Scot- 
land, in  Kentucky,  in  northern  New  England,  in  Virginia, 
on  the  Delaware,  and  wherever  opportunity  offered,  save  in 
Massachusetts  Bay,  Finally,  when  the  steamboat  was  a  com- 
mercial success,  Boston  remained  abstemious.  We  needed 
quick  transportation  in  our  Bay,  and  we  needed  the  best 
facilities  along  the  way  to  New  York  ;  but  in  steamboating 
we  left  it  to  others  to  seek  Boston.  The  fact  is  worth  men- 
tioning, not  to  blame  anybody,  but  as  an  interesting  feature 
in  our  local  history  of  transportation. 

The  first  steamboat  for  Long  Island  Sound  navigation,  so 
interesting  to  Boston,  was  built  by  Fulton  himself.  He  died 
before  she  was  done,  and  when  done,  the  War  of  18 12  made 
Sound  navigation  precarious.  It  was  commercially  opened 
on  March  21,  1815,  between  New  York  and  New  Haven,  and 
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for  obvious  reasons  extended  to  New  London  in  1816.  In 
1 818  Norwich  was  reached  ;  and  when  Connecticut  adopted 
hostile  measures,  which  it  would  be  difficult  to  explain,  the 
Providence  line  was  established,  in  1822.  By  that  time  an 
ocean  steamer,  the  "Robert  Fulton,"  one  of  Eckford's  achieve- 
ments, had  made  regular  trips  to  Charleston,  Havana,  and 
New  Orleans  ;  and  the  steamboat  service  between  Pittsburg 
and  New  Orleans  had  been  auspiciously  opened  in  181 1. 
Excellent  work  had  been  done,  also,  on  the  Saint  Lawrence  ; 
there  was  steamboating  on  Lake  Champlain  ;  Green  Bay  and 
Omaha  had  been  reached  by  steamboats,  and  one  American 
steamship  had  crossed  the  Atlantic.  The  Stonington  line 
was  opened  November  16,  1837;  the  famous  Fall  River  line 
on  May  18,  1847.  ^^^  Boston  had  no  great  share  in  these 
enterprises,  nor  in  the  interesting  efforts  that  established 
steamboat  connection  with  Portland  and  Eastport  in  1824, 
and  with  St.  John,  N.  B.  It  was  Portland  that  led  in  these 
efforts,  though  Boston  shared  in  the  profits.  The  ocean 
steamships  that  made  Boston  ever  since  1840,  were  originally 
due  to  British  postal  enterprise  and  the  foresight  of  Samuel 
Cunard.  By  that  time,  however,  Boston  capital  was  pledged 
to  internal  traffic,  to  which  we  were  driven,  as  also  to  domes- 
tic manufactures,  by  the  war  of  181 2.  Before  that  war, 
Boston  looked  almost  wholly  to  foreign  commerce  ;  the  em- 
bargo and  the  war  taught  us  to  seek  wealth  nearer  home, 
and  more  wealth  was  found  than  reasonable  men  expected. 
That  opens  the  subject  of  inland  transportation. 

It  is  not  unusual  to  treat  our  past  transportation  system 
with  a  fine  and  feeble  pity,  as  though  the  fathers  had  lived  in 
hopeless  solitariness,  far  from  the  centres  of  enterprise.  In 
truth,  our  mode  of  transportation  was  always  better  than  in 
corresponding  communities  elsewhere.  The  drawbacks  need 
no  hiding.  It  is  a  fact,  for  instance,  that  we  were  amusingly 
slow  in  adopting  the  wagon,  meaning  the  two  or  four-horse 
freight  wagon,  which  was  forced  upon  us  by  the  war  of  18 12, 
up  to  which  time  we  used  two-wheel  carts  in  summer  and 
sleds  in  winter,  but  preferred  water  routes  for  all  freight 
carrying.  The  four-wheel  wagon  was  introduced  in  this 
country  by  Pennsylvanians,  to  whom  Franklin  appealed  when 
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Braddock  undertook  to  carry  his  own  supplies  to  the  banks 
of  the  Ohio  over  roads  that  had  never  carried  a  wagon.  It 
is  strange  that  in  those  days  we  had  no  wagons  to  carry 
freight  to  Springfield,  and  to  get  provisions  in  Albany.  A 
similar  anachronism  marks  our  local  freight  traffic  to-day. 
To  be  sure,  we  have  wagons  ;  no  ice  or  coal  wagon  is  con- 
sidered proper  without  steel  springs  ;  but  in  the  local  dis- 
tribution of  freight  we  have  much  to  learn  from  the  passenger 
service,  which  advances  by  leaps  and  bounds,  while  the 
handling  of  goods  in  their  distribution  to  the  actual  consumer 
is  primitive  in  method  and  prodigal  in  every  respect.  We 
order  fuel  by  telephone ;  it  is  delivered  somewhat  as  in  the 
days  of  Winthrop  and  Cromwell.  It  is  cheaper  to  carry 
goods  from  London  to  Boston  than  from  the  wharf  to  the 
consumer  within  our  municipal  limits. 

Our  colony  age  —  in  many  respects  the  golden  age  —  did 
very  well  in  matters  of  transportation  by  land.  The  foun- 
ders laid  out  our  local  streets,  and  hardly  a  step  taken  by  the 
early  settlers  has  ever  been  overruled.  The  spot  where  this 
building  stands  (the  old  State  House  or  Town  House)  was 
made  the  business  centre  of  Boston  by  Winthrop  and  his 
associates,  —  the  centre  of  our  street  system,  and  the  centre 
of  all  our  traffic.  It  holds  that  position  now  :  State  street 
and  Washington  street  are  what  the  men  of  1630  decided 
they  should  be  ;  and  no  better  comment  upon  the  business 
skill  of  the  fathers  is  needed.  In  1639  the  great  shore  road 
from  New  Hampshire  to  Plymouth  was  rectified  where  occa- 
sion required,  which  was  not  in  or  near  Boston,  our  local 
part  of  the  old  Puritan  road  being  intact  to  this  late  day. 
To  meet  the  wants  of  heavy  business,  English  horses  were 
found  too  light,  and  a  cargo  of  Flemish  draft  horses  was 
imported  in  1635.  Before  John  Winthrop  passed  away  we 
had  a  cavalry  corps  ;  horses  were  thought  too  numerous  for 
comfort,  and  restrictive  measures  had  to  be  taken.  So  gen- 
eral was  the  habit  of  racing  and  reckless  riding,  that  the 
town  authorities  united  with  the  General  Court  in  making 
our  streets  safe.  It  was  in  those  days  that  our  good  Bos- 
tonian  acquired  the  habit  of  never  walking  when  it  is  possi- 
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ble  to  be  carried.  That  American  habit,  then,  is  very  ancient 
and  illustrates  the  wealth  of  the  country. 

In  vehicles,  leaving  aside  the  two-wheel  cart,  we  began  at 
the  top.  Before  all  the  men  of  1630  passed  away  we  had 
coaches,  as  Randolph  tells  us  in  his  envy,  and  Bradstreet 
himself  rode  in  a  hackney-coach.  When  the  Huguenots  told 
of  the  chaise  and  its  uses,  we  imported  chaises,  improved 
upon  the  original,  produced  the  typical  "shay"  —  which 
idiom  is  nothing  but  a  Yankee  singular  for  what  our  plain 
folk  thought  a  plural  —  and  made  it  the  standard  vehicle, 
until  replaced,  in  the  'forties  of  this  century,  by  the  Ameri- 
can buggy.  Coach-building  became  a  profession,  and  from 
the  outset  used  our  better  materials  to  leave  foreign  compe- 
tition behind.  It  made  its  headquarters  about  where  the 
Horticultural  building  stands  ;  and  when  John  Lucas  decided 
to  become  a  Barbados  merchant,  instead  of  building  chaises 
and  calashes  and  coaches  in  Long  Acre,  as  they  called  that 
part  of  Tremont  street,  he  offered  "a  very  handsome  chariot, 
fit  for  town  or  country,  lined  with  red  coffy,  handsomely 
carved  and  painted,  with  a  whole  front  glass,  the  seat-cloth 
embroidered  with  silver,  and  a  silk  fringe  round  the  seat," 
with  a  harness  to  match,  —  and  that  was  in  1743.  He  was 
outdone  by  Adino  Paddock,  who  would  be  famous  for  more 
than  his  elms,  had  the  thrifty  coach-builder  joined  the  pop- 
ular side  when  we  began  to  argue  with  King  George.  If  the 
records  of  the  past  may  be  trusted,  our  roads,  prior  to  the 
Revolution,  were  equal  to  any  ;  the  carriages  that  went  over 
the  roads  were  better  designed  and  better  constructed  than 
those  in  contemporary  England,  built  for  similar  purposes  ; 
and  our  horses  were  equal  to  all  demands. 

On  the  subject  of  carriages  we  need  not  indulge  in  illu- 
sions, much  less  in  idle  boasting.  The  records  are  extant  : 
for  we  taxed  pleasure  carriages  very  much  as  they  did  in  the 
mother  country.  A  mere  glance  at  the  tables  will  satisfy 
the  inquirer  that  we  had  about  as  many  to  every  thousand 
inhabitants  in  1730  as  Great  Britain  in  1830.  We  did  a 
little  importing  of  coaches  in  1730,  —  about  as  we  do  now. 
The  carriages  we  used  were  nearly  all  a  home  product.  We 
find  the  same  story  when  the  United  States  taxed  the  whole 
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hierarchy  of  coaches  and  coachees,  phaetons,  post-chaises, 
curricles,  sulkies,  and  the  rest.  On  wagons,  from  the  big 
Conestoga  to  the  prairie  schooner  and  the  farm  wagon,  the 
record  is  less  complete,  but  not  unimportant.  When  Frank- 
lin wanted  a  hundred  and  fifty  four-horse  wagons  for  General 
Braddock,  in  1755,  he  found  them  about  Lancaster  and  York, 
in  Pennsylvania,  and  might  have  fared  worse  among  the 
yeomen  of  York  and  Lancaster,  England.  Massachusetts 
had  not  then  gone  deep  into  overland  freighting  ;  but  it  knew 
that  sledding  was  not  always  hard,  and  that  it  was  very  cheap 
when  the  season  favored  and  farmers  had  little  else  to  do. 
It  is  an  open  question  what  kind  of  transportation  in  New 
England  was  cheaper,  —  in  summer  over  water  routes,  say 
from  Boston  to  Springfield,  via  Saybrook  ;  or  in  winter  over 
the  ancient  Bay  Path,  made  smooth  by  welcome  snow,  and 
welcome  friends,  and  welcome  everything. 

Meanwhile  we  had  our  regular  transportation  lines.  The 
first  of  these,  and  still  the  most  important,  was  the  mail 
service  of  1693.  It  gave  us  a  weekly  messenger  to  New 
Hampshire  and  Virginia ;  and  the  carrier  deserved  his  name, 
as  he  carried  almost  anything  that  called  for  transportation. 
The  Government  did  not  mind,  provided  he  took  the  mail  as 
required.  So  the  mail  carrier  of  those  days  did  all  sorts  of 
errands  :  took  travellers  along,  as  Sarah  Knight  found  to 
her  comfort  ;  distributed  the  news  when  there  were  no  news- 
papers ;  watched  public  opinion ;  paid  and  collected  bills ; 
encouraged  the  wayside  inn,  as  drummers  do  now  ;  protected 
such  as  needed  a  responsible  guide  in  their  travels,  and 
served  the  people  all  round,  being  known  and  trusted  and 
liked.  It  was  no  small  thing  that  the  great  post-road  offered 
such  a  service,  enabling  the  farmer  near  Point  Judith  to 
reach  either  Boston  or  New  York  as  safely  as  if  he  went 
himself.  The  Winthrops  had  a  farm  near  New  London,  and 
it  is  delightful  to  read  how  they  employed  the  post  to  take 
a  favorite  horse  along,  or  to  carry  all  that  a  stout  man  on  a 
stout  horse  could  manage.  It  was  natural,  therefore,  that 
the  postal  service,  accustomed  to  serve  the  public,  should 
establish  the  first  of  our  private  transportation  lines.  This 
was   started  by  Postmaster  Hugh  Huddy,  in   1706,  between 
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Burlington  and  Perth  Amboy,  N.  ].,  to  fill  a  gap  in  the  traffic 
between  Philadelphia  and  New  York.     It  was  a  great  success. 

The  first  inland  line  out  of  Boston  of  which  I  have  any 
record,  excepting  the  mail  service,  is  Jonathan  Wardwell's 
stage-coach,  advertised  to  leave  Jonathan  Wardwell's  Orange 
Tree  on  Tuesday,  May  13,  17 18,  O.  S.,  for  Rhode  Island, 
which  meant  the  island  proper,  where  a  boat  could  be  taken 
for  New  York.  In  1720  John  Blake  took  the  same  route, 
beginning  April  19  ;  and  in  1721  Peter  Belton  became  a  com- 
petitor, advertising  a  "  road  waggon,"  which  is  the  earliest 
package  express  service  of  which  we  have  any  record  that 
has  come  under  my  notice.  In  1737  Alexander  Thorp  and 
Isaac  Casno  announced  that  they  had  imported  two  stage- 
coaches for  the  same  route,  and  in  1740  Edward  Brown, 
advertised  as  "the  carrier,"  covering  the  line.  Items  show- 
ing regular  transportation  lines,  for  the  same  period,  between 
Boston,  Salem  and  Portsmouth,  are  wanting.  Facilities  for 
travel  and  the  dispatch  of  goods  were  not  wanting,  however, 
and  the  presumption  is  fair  that  traflfic  between  Boston  and 
Salem  exceeded  that  between  Boston  and  Newport.  Perhaps 
the  records  are  lost.  If  Newport  had  so  ample  a  service, 
such  keen  competition,  and  such  responsible  transportation 
men, —  Wardwell  and  Blake  were  men  of  property  and  stand- 
ing in  Boston, —  Salem  required  as  much  or  more,  and  the 
traflfic  would  bear  more.  The  road  to  Salem  was  kept  in 
better  condition,  and  Portsmouth  was  more  important  than 
Newport,  as  the  postal  records  show.  We  have  no  record, 
as  far  as  I  know,  of  a  New  York  mail  sent  to  Europe  via 
Newport,  while  it  was  common  to  send  the  whole  American 
mail  from  Philadelphia  and  New  York  to  London  via  Boston 
or  Marblehead  or  Portsmouth. 

In  any  event,  the  Newport  service  shows  that  we  had  ex- 
cellent transportation  facilities,  and  that  ever  since  17 18 
ladies  could  travel  from  Boston  to  Newport  nearly  as  com- 
fortably as  in  1830.  After  the  Revolution  there  was  a  long 
period  of  poverty,  but  up  to  the  Revolution  there  was  much 
luxury,  amply  illustrated  in  the  modes  of  travel.  Separate 
stage-coach  lines  went  from  Boston  to  Marblehead,  to  Salem, 
to  Newburyport,  to  Portsmouth,  to  Concord,  via  Springfield 
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to  New  York,  to  Stafford  Springs,  to  Providence,  and  to 
Newport.  The  Stafford  Springs  coach  carried  passengers 
only ;  baggage  and  other  supplies  went  by  wagon.  Facilities 
for  reaching  Salem  were  numerous,  there  being  four  lines, 
Benjamin  Coats's  going  on  every  secular  day  as  early  as  1770. 
The  Portsmouth  coach  conquered  a  place  in  history.  In 
1 76 1  Bartholomew  Stavers  tried  to  carry  passengers  regularly 
between  Portsmouth  and  Boston.  The  vast  increase  in  travel 
and  business,  occasioned  by  the  peace  of  1763,  which  abol- 
ished our  French  frontier  and  threw  "the  Eastward"  open 
to  American  settlers,  encouraged  Stavers  to  employ  a  coach- 
and-four,  which  he  boasted  was  always  on  time  and  never  lost 
a  passenger  or  package.  He  intended  to  make  travel  a  de- 
light, especially  to  ladies  ;  and  he  succeeded.  When  occasion 
required  he  put  six  horses  to  his  coach,  and  so  regular  was 
his  service  as  to  attract  what  the  law  required  should  go  by 
mail.  The  postal  authorities  remonstrated  and  threatened  ; 
the  public  demanded  that  Stavers  should  carry  its  letters  ; 
the  case  was  settled  by  establishing  an  additional  mail,  which 
was  carried  by  the  Stavers  coach. 

This  was  the  first  mail-coach  in  the  history  of  the  British 
empire.  The  Stavers  coaches  appear  to  have  been  built  by 
Adino  Paddock.  Both  Paddock  and  Stavers  were  loyalists  ; 
when  the  Revolution  came,  both  went  to  England  to  live  ; 
both  were  in  a  position  to  tell  John  Palmer  all  about  mail- 
coaches  and  coach-mails.  England  adopted  the  Massachu- 
setts idea  in  1784.  And  England  did  well  to  honor  John 
Palmer.  But  the  facts  of  history  show  that  our  methods  of 
transportation  have  not  been  at  any  time  below  the  English 
standard,  though  we  have  been  remiss  in  writing  the  bare 
facts  and  the  vast  romance  of  our  transportation  lines.  We 
of  Boston  should  not  neglect  Levi  Pease,  the  father  of  our 
turnpikes.  He  started  the  Boston  and  New  York  stage  line 
after  the  Revolution,  and  became  a  transportation  leader  of 
great  importance.  His  shortcomings,  I  think,  are  all  duly 
recorded,  while  his  merits  are  yet  to  be  told.  He  died  in 
1824,  at  Shrewsbury.  The  turnpike  system,  of  which  he  is 
the  father  and  Boston  the  hub,  was  suffered  to  fall  into  un- 
merited neglect  when  the  railroad  age  dawned  upon  us ;  but 
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the  roads  were  good  in  their  day,  and  nearly  all  are  still  in 
use.  How  well  our  road  system  was  patronized  is  illustrated 
by  Badger  &  Porter's  Stage  Register,  published  here  from 
1825  to  1836,  and  fully  as  convenient  as  a  modern  railroad 
table.  In  1827  the  list  reports  some  eight  hundred  stage- 
coaches as  leaving  Boston  every  week,  and  the  same  number 
of  arrivals,  making  about  twenty  in  every  working  hour. 
The  number  was  greater  when  we  started  our  first  railroad 
train,  in  1834,  and  throws  some  light  upon  the  transportation 
interest  in  which  Levi  Pease  was  a  leader.  The  Boston 
hourlies,  familiar  to  a  former  generation,  began  in  1826,  as 
by  accident.  In  that  year  Brooks  Bowman  started  his  Bos- 
ton and  Roxbury  coach,  and  on  September  5  he  introduced 
the  hourly  service.  The  Charlestown  hourlies  were  started 
in  the  same  year  by  Stephen  Wiley  ;  the  Cambridgeport 
hourlies  by  Ebenezer  Kimball;  so  that  1826  must  stand  as 
an  era  in  that  local  service  which  passed,  thirty  years  later, 
into  the  form  of  street  cars  running  on  iron  rails  and  doing 
for  local  travel  what  remains  to  be  done  for  local  freight. 

The  movement  in  steam  roads  ;  the  whole  telegraph  story, 
which  goes  back  to  the  last  century  ;  the  story  of  the  tele- 
phone, which  enables  us  to  speak  to  Omaha  (since  September 
10,  1897)  ;  and  pneumatic  transportation,  which  began  in  the 
'fifties,  all  require  separate  treatment  from  abler  hands  than 
mine.  But  no  Bostonian  should  forget  that  Nathan  Hale  is 
the  father  of  our  railroad  system  ;  that  Morse  is  a  native  of 
Boston  ;  that  the  telephone  had  its  cradle  in  Boston,  and  that 
in  pneumatic  matters  we  have  no  mean  record. 
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HON.    THOMAS    HANCOCK, 

Proprietor  of  the  Hancock  Mansion,  in  Beacon  Street. 

A  paper  read  before  the  Bostonian  Society,  May  ii,  1897, 
by  the  Rev.  Carlton  A.  Staples  :  — 

Among  Hogarth's  pictures,  designed  to  teach  certain  great 
moral  lessons,  there  is  a  series  of  plates  entitled  "The  In- 
dustrious and  the  Idle  Apprentice."  In  these  he  represents 
the  course  of  two  young  men,  apprenticed  to  a  silk  weaver 
in  London  a  hundred  and  fifty  years  ago.  In  the  first  plate 
we  have  the  young  men  working  at  their  looms.  The  indus- 
trious apprentice  appears  cheerful  and  happy,  intent  upon 
his  work  and  trying  to  accomplish  as  much  as  possible.  Be- 
side him  lies  an  open  book,  which  he  is  supposed  to  be  read- 
ing whenever  his  eyes  can  be  safely  withdrawn  from  his 
work,  —  a  book  of  an  instructive  and  moral  character.  His 
appearance  is  that  of  a  tidy,  self-respecting,  open-hearted 
fellow,  determined  to  make  his  way  in  the  world  through  his 
own  work  and  worth.  The  other,  the  idler,  is  represented 
as  yawning  over  his  work  from  the  effects  of  the  last  night's 
debauch,  sullen  and  repulsive  in  countenance,  with  copies  of 
ribald  songs  hung  up  around  him,  which  he  is  evidently 
learning,  and  with  a  huge  pot  of  beer  hard  by.  His  appear- 
ance is  slovenly  and  coarse  ;  he  seems  careless  in  his  work, 
and  only  concerned  to  get  through  with  it  as  easily  as  possible, 
that  he  may  be  ready  for  another  night  of  dissipation  and 
folly.  The  second  plate  represents  the  way  in  which  they 
spend  Sunday.  The  industrious  apprentice  is  seen  in  the 
congregation  at  church  joining  in  the  service  of  worship  with 
his  master's  daughter,  who  holds  the  hymn-book  with  him, 
from  which  they  are  singing  together  with  evident  satisfac- 
tion and^delight.  The  idler  has  stolen  away  from  the  church 
into  the  adjoining  burying  ground,  where  with  his  associates 
he  is  engaged  in  gambling,  using  a  horizontal  tombstone  for 
a  table,  while  the  sexton  who  has  discovered  them  is  about 


to  cudgel  them  over  the  head  with  his  cane.  In  the  fourth 
plate  we  have  the  industrious  apprentice  advanced  from  the 
weaver's  stall  to  the  counting  room,  where  he  keeps  the 
books  and  holds  the  keys  of  his  master's  purse,  while  the  idle 
fellow  is  driven  out  of  the  shop  and  sent  off  to  sea,  for  his 
vicious  courses.  The  next  scene  introduces  us  to  a  wedding, 
with  its  festivity  and  rejoicing,  where  the  industrious  appren- 
tice marries  his  master's  daughter  and  becomes  his  partner 
in  business  ;  while  the  idle  one,  returning  from  sea,  becomes 
the  associate  of  evil  men,  who  live  in  wretched  garrets  and 
support  themselves  by  thieving.  In  the  next,  our  industrious 
and  prosperous  young  man  becomes  an  alderman  of  London, 
and  as  one  of  the  magistrates  of  the  city,  his  former  fellow 
apprentice  is  brought  before  him  and  tried  for  murder.  And 
the  series  closes  with  the  alderman  become  lord  mayor,  and 
in  his  splendid  coach,  when  riding  to  his  inauguration  in 
Guild  Hall,  he  passes  his  old  associate  on  his  way  to  the 
scaffold  to  die  for  his  crimes.  Thus  industry,  morality  and 
religion  lead  to  promotion,  wealth  and  honor  ;  while  idleness, 
dissipation  and  folly  lead  to  poverty,  suffering  and  shame. 
Such  are  the  lessons  which  these  pictures  forcibly  teach  ; 
they  are  a  series  of  sermons  preached  in  pictures  instead  of 
words. 

No  doubt  Hogarth  drew  both  characters  from  the  life 
which  he  saw  around  him  in  the  London  shops  and  streets. 
But  he  certainly  could  have  found  in  Boston,  living  at  the 
very  time  his  pictures  were  made,  a  man  who  almost  exactly 
answered  to  his  delineation  of  the  fortunes  of  the  "  Indus- 
trious Apprentice," —  I  mean,  Thomas  Hancock,  the  son  of 
Rev.  John  Hancock,  the  second  minister  of  Lexington.  The 
old  Hancock-Clark  House  on  Hancock  street,  in  Lexington, 
has  a  small  gambrel-roof  ell,  one  story  in  height  and  in 
dimensions  24  feet  by  21  feet.  It  constitutes  the  original 
house  built  by  the  minister  in  1698,  when  he  was  ordained 
and  settled  over  what  was  then  the  Parish  of  Cambridge 
Farms.  In  one  of  the  two  small  attic  chambers  of  this 
humble  dwelling,  Thomas  Hancock,  the  second  son  of  the 
minister,  was  born  July  13th,  1703  ;  and  five  days  afterwards^ 
Sunday,  July  i8th,  as  the  church  records  show,  he  was  taken 
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to  the  meeting  house  and  baptized  by  his  father.  Thus  early 
in  life  he  was  inducted  into  the  way  of  religious  observances. 
His  education  was  probably  conducted  by  his  father,  and 
consisted  of  little  more  than  the  three  R's.  At  that  time 
there  was  no  school  in  the  parish,  so  far  as  we  know,  and  the 
minister  was,  not  unlikely,  the  only  person  capable  of  teach- 
ing even  the  common  English  branches  and  preparing  young 
men  for  college. 

Parson  Hancock  sent  two  of  his  sons,  John  and  Ebenezer, 
to  Harvard,  for  which  they  were  prepared  by  his  own  instruc- 
tion. It  used  to  be  said  that  whenever  a  New  England 
family  had  a  boy  who  was  good  for  nothing  to  work,  he  was 
sent  to  college  and  made  into  a  minister.  However  this  may 
have  been  with  the  Hancock  sons,  it  is  certain  that  Thomas 
was  a  good  boy  to  work,  and  that  he  was  not  sent  to  college, 
while  his  older  and  younger  brothers  were,  and  in  due  time 
made  into  ministers.  Imagine  the  boy,  at  fourteen,  trudging 
along  the  highway  with  his  stock  of  clothing  tied  up  in  a  hand- 
kerchief and  slung  over  his  shoulder  upon  a  stick  —  his  only 
worldly  possessions  —  making  his  way  to  Boston,  where  he  was 
apprenticed  in  1718  to  Samuel  Gerrish  and  Sarah,  his  wife, 
a  book-binder  and  stationer.  He  was  a  bright,  quick-witted, 
wide-awake  lad,  and  soon  gave  promise  of  higher  things  than 
book-binding  and  book-selling,  though  he  served  out  his  ap- 
prenticeship and  learned  the  business  thoroughly.  No  sooner 
had  he  completed  his  term  of  service  —  probably  in  1725  — 
than  we  find  him  setting  up  for  himself  in  the  same  trade, 
possibly  with  the  assistance  of  his  master,  or  perhaps  taking 
the  business  of  Gerrish  into  his  hands,  while  his  master 
retired.  Certain  it  is  that  he  was  soon  established  in  a  store 
of  his  own  on  Ann  street,  called  "  Stationers'  Arms,"  where 
he  secured  a  large  and  prosperous  trade,  and  where  he  re- 
mained for  many  years.  Here  the  latest  books  of  theology, 
law,  medicine,  science,  religion,  and  other  departments  of 
literature  were  to  be  found,  imported  from  Longman's,  in 
London,  or  published  in  America.  He  seems  to  have  risen 
rapidly  in  wealth,  social  position  and  influence.  Probably 
he  soon  embarked  in  larger  enterprises  than  book-binding 
and  selling. 


We  find  him  engaged  in  the  retail  dry  goods  business,  and 
the  selectmen  of  Lexington  have  entered  in  their  accounts 
with  the  town  bills,  such  articles  as  mourning  gloves,  bought 
I  suppose  for  the  funerals  of  paupers,  at  the  store  of  Thomas 
Hancock.  It  is  certain  that  he  became  a  large  shipping 
merchant,  trading  with  various  foreign  countries,  sending 
out  cargoes  of  dried  fish,  corn,  and  tobacco,  and  bringing 
home  wine  and  fruit,  sugar  and  silks.  But  in  the  meantime 
he  had  taken  unto  himself  a  wife,  in  the  person  of  Lydia 
Henchman.  He  had  not  been  an  industrious  and  faithful 
apprentice  in  vain,  nor  a  constant  attendant  upon  the  Sunday 
services  of  Brattle  Street  Church,  where  the  Henchmans 
worshiped,  without  winning  the  confidence  of  the  family, 
and  making  a  favorable  impression  upon  the  heart  of  the 
daughter.  And  so  his  marriage  with  the  fair  Lydia, — said 
to  have  been  a  beautiful  girl,  —  was  consummated  and  a  close 
alliance  formed  with  one  of  the  most  prominent  and  respect- 
able families  of  the  church  and  the  town. 

The  Henchman  Mansion  was  in  Court  street  on  the  site  of 
what  was  till  recently,  the  Adams  Express  Company's  build- 
ing,—  that  large  iron-front  edifice  standing  on  the  south  side 
a  little  below  Tremont  street.  It  came  into  the  possession 
of  Mrs.  Hancock  from  her  father's  estate,  and  was  given  by 
her  to  Brattle  Street  Church,  after  the  death  of  her  husband, 
for  a  parsonage.  Here  the  ministers  of  that  church  resided 
—  Dr.  Cooper,  Buckminster,  Edward  Everett,  Dr.  Palfrey, 
and  Dr.  Lothrop,  —  until  within  forty  years,  when  it  was 
sold  and  a  new  parsonage  on  Chestnut  street  bought.  Here 
died  that  great  preacher,  Joseph  Stevens  Buckminster,  whose 
church  was  so  thronged,  that,  as  I  once  heard  an  old  lady 
say,  who  in  her  childhood  used  to  go  there  with  her  parents  : 
"ladders  were  sometimes  placed  against  the  walls  on  the  out- 
side at  the  windows,  and  when  all  the  space  inside  was  filled, 
people  climbed  up  and  sat  on  the  window-sills,  listening  to 
the  silver  tones  of  Buckminster's  eloquence." 

In  the  year  1735,  Thomas  Hancock,  then  but  thirty-two 
years  old,  had  accumulated  money  enough  to  justify  him  in 
taking  steps  to  build  a  house  for  his  future  home.  He 
accordingly  bought  the  land  on  the  south  side  of  Beacon 
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Hill,  including  the  present  site  of  the  State-house  and  ex- 
tending some  distance  west  of  it,  and  from  the  Common  back 
over  the  hill  to  Derne  street,  including  a  portion  of  what  was 
known  as  the  Reservoir  Lot,  embracing  six  and  a  half  acres 
of  the  most  desirable  ground  for  residences  in  Boston.  He 
began  building  his  house  in  the  following  year  and  it  was 
completed  and  occupied  by  him  in  1737. 

All  who  were  familiar  with  the  Boston  of  forty  years  ago 
readily  recall  the  appearance  of  the  old  Hancock  Mansion 
standing  a  little  west  of  the  State-house  and  some  distance 
back  from  Beacon  street,  fronting  the  Common,  a  substantial 
structure  of  stone,  two  stories  in  height,  with  the  front  door 
in  the  centre  and  a  portico  supported  by  handsome  fluted 
columns  with  carved  capitals.  There  were  two  windows  upon 
each  side  of  the  door  in  the  front  of  the  lower  story,  and  five 
windows  in  the  upper  story.  The  roof  was  in  the  style  com- 
mon in  that  day,  called  "gambrel  roof,"  with  three  dormer 
windows  and  with  a  balustrade  at  the  peak,  running  the 
whole  length  and  enclosing  a  considerable  space  where  the 
family  could  go  out  for  an  airing,  and  obtain  an  extensive 
view  over  the  city,  the  harbor,  and  the  surrounding  country. 
The  house  was  approached  from  the  street  by  broad  stone 
steps  through  a  yard  laid  out  in  two  or  more  terraces,  and 
planted  with  choice  shrubs  and  flowers.  Originally,  there 
was  an  ell  containing  a  spacious  dining-room  on  the  east 
side  extending  towards  the  State-house,  and  a  similar  ell  on 
the  west  end  containing  the  servants'  rooms  and  extending 
back  to  the  stable  in  the  rear,  —  but  these  had  disappeared 
before  my  remembrance.  Behind  the  house  and  rising  up 
the  slope  of  Beacon  Hill  where  Mt.  Vernon  and  Pinckney 
streets  are  now,  were  extensive  fruit,  flower,  and  vegetable 
gardens,  crowned  with  a  summer  house  from  which  opened  a 
wide  prospect  over  the  land  and  the  sea,  and  where  the  State- 
house  now  stands  was  Hancock's  cow  pasture.  The  interior 
of  the  house  was  divided  above  and  below  by  a  wide  hall 
running  through  it  from  front  to  rear.  The  rooms  were 
spacious  and  elegant,  finished  with  elaborate  carvings  in  the 
style  of  that  day,  and  hung  with  rich  and  curious  papers. 
Everything  without  and  within  this  lordly  mansion  gave  evi- 
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dence  of  a  taste  for  substantial  and  beautiful  things,  and  an 
ample  fortune  to  gratify  the  taste.  The  owner  was  evidently 
a  prosperous  and  wealthy  man,  who  took  delight  in  well-kept 
grounds,  a  fine  equipage,  and  a  generous  hospitality,  who  used 
his  money  freely  wherever  it  brought  him  comfort,  luxury, 
and  social  distinction. 

Thus  we  find  the  Lexington  apprentice  boy,  after  twenty- 
five  years  of  hard  work,  wise  planning,  and  careful  saving, 
the  owner  of  the  finest  house  and  estate  in  Boston.  He  had 
risen  by  the  force  of  character  from  the  bindery  to  the 
counting  room,  and  from  the  counting  room  to  the  head  of 
the  establishment,  to  become  its  director  and  owner.  The 
industrious  apprentice  was  thought  good  enough  even  to 
possess  the  hand  of  his  master's  daughter,  and  he  took  her 
from  the  plain  house  of  her  father  in  Court  street  and  made 
her  mistress  of  a  splendid  mansion  on  Beacon  Hill, —  too  far 
away  from  the  centre  of  business,  in  a  bleak  and  lonely  spot, 
it  was  said,  but  all  confessed  that  it  was  a  beautiful  situation 
when  once  they  reached  it.  In  one  of  his  letters  to  a  friend 
he  says  :  "  We  are  living  very  comfortably  in  our  house  on 
Beacon  Hill."  But  it  was  a  long  time,  I  suppose,  before 
there  were  any  neighbors  nearer  than  old  Peter  Faneuil,  the 
great  merchant,  whose  house  stood  nearly  opposite  King's 
Chapel,  on  Tremont  street,  and  whom  Thomas  Hancock 
speaks  of  in  one  of  his  letters  as  "the  toppingest  man  in 
Boston." 

In  the  Boston  Public  Library  there  is  a  great  mass  of 
manuscript  letters,  account  books,  and  other  papers,  that 
belonged  to  Thomas  Hancock,  which  were  found  in  the  old 
Hancock  mansion  when  it  was  torn  down  in  1863.  Here  are 
the  contracts  for  building  the  grand  house,  drawn  up  in  his 
handwriting,  and  copies  of  his  business  letters  to  his  corres- 
pondents in  England,  ordering  materials  for  the  house  and 
its  furnishing, —  the  flowers,  shrubs  and  trees  for  his  grounds, 
and  books  and  merchandise  for  his  store.  Some  of  them  are 
curious  and  interesting,  and  they  reveal  strikingly  the  habits 
and  the  character  of  the  man  :  his  careful,  methodical,  pains- 
taking, business  methods  ;  his  anxiety  to  keep  all  the  trade 
in  his  line  of  business  in  his  own  hands  and  crowd  out  every 


competitor  ;  his  sharp,  shrewd  way  of  dealing  with  the  Lon- 
don merchants  to  bring  his  goods  down  to  the  lowest  figure. 
He  evidently  followed  the  advice  of  one  of  the  Rothschilds  : 
"  To  be  successful,  you  must  buy  sheep  and  sell  deer."  When 
ordering  books,  for  instance,  he  would  write  that  he  wanted 
a  particular  one  for  his  own  use,  and  wished  the  binding  to 
be  especially  handsome,  and  suggested,  in  view  of  the  fact 
that  his  trade  was  very  considerable  with  them,  whether  they 
would  not  be  pleased  to  make  him  a  present  of  it.  He  never 
hesitates  to  tell  precisely  what  he  wants  ;  there  are  no  sly 
hints,  no  circumlocution  in  presenting  the  matter  ;  he  puts 
it  in  words  that  leave  no  chance  for  misunderstanding.  He 
wants  the  best  at  the  lowest  price,  and  if  something  nice  be 
thrown  in  to  adorn  the  garden  or  the  house,  so  much  the 
better.  In  planting  his  grounds  with  trees,  shrubs  and  flow- 
ers, he  had  great  tribulation.  They  were  ordered  from  Lon- 
don, and  they  were  to  be  rare,  choice  and  beautiful.  But 
hardly  anything  lived  which  he  received.  The  trees  would 
not  grow  ;  the  seeds  never  sprouted  ;  many  pounds  in  value 
proved  a  total  loss  ;  and  he  writes  to  the  nursery-man  in 
England,  complaining  bitterly.  "If  you  are  an  honest  man," 
he  says,  "you  will  replace  this  order  with  a  new  lot  that  are 
sound  and  good,  without  cost.  Even  those  things  which  you 
sent  me  as  a  present  were  all  worthless.  You  cannot  expect 
to  extend  your  trade  here  unless  you  make  this  loss  good." 
Thus,  a  hundred  and  fifty  years  ago,  we  find  that  all  the 
seed  sold  was  not  sound,  all  the  trees  planted  did  not  grow ; 
and  buyers  then  were  like  buyers  now,  aye,  like  buyers  three 
thousand  years  ago  in  the  time  of  Solomon,  who  tells  us 
that  they  used  to  cry  "  It  is  nought,  it  is  nought,"  and  then 
go  their  way,  boasting  of  their  good  bargains.  In  ordering 
his  paper  hangings,  he  wants  a  particular  pattern  which  he 
has  seen  in  the  house  of  a  friend,  full  of  peacocks,  mocking 
birds,  monkeys,  squirrels,  fruits  and  flowers,  but,  if  possible, 
handsomer ;  as  he  says,  with  more  birds  flying  about  in  the 
air,  and  "  with  a  lands-skip  (cape)  at  the  bottom." 

Among  the  Hancock  papers  was  found  a  curious  letter  of 
Peter  Faneuil's  to  an  agent  of  his  in  the  West  Indies,  ad- 
vising him  of  the  shipment  of  a  quantity  of  dried  fish,  which 
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he  is  directed  to  sell  for  his  advantage  and  invest  the  pro- 
ceeds "in  a  straight-limbed  negro  boy,  12  or  15  years  old, 
one  who  has  had  the  smallpox,  and  is  of  a  tractable  disposi- 
tion." Thus  the  great  merchant,  whom  Hancock  calls  "the 
toppingest  man  in  Boston,"  exchanged  codfish  for  negroes. 
He  gave  Faneuil  Hall,  which  became  the  cradle  of  liberty, 
to  the  town  of  Boston  ;  and  within  that  hall  were  held  the 
great  meetings  which  did  much  to  arouse  public  sentiment 
against  slavery  and  destroy  the  institution  that  Faneuil  up- 
held by  precept  and  example. 

We  find  Thomas  Hancock,  the  Lexington  apprentice  boy, 
prosperous  and  wealthy,  settled  in  his  Beacon  Hill  mansion 
in  1737.  His  rooms  are  adorned  with  those  wonderful  paper 
hangings  and  his  gardens  planted  with  all  rare  and  beautiful 
things  brought  from  England,  which  he  was  coaxing  to  grow. 
For  twenty-seven  years  he  lived  there,  dispensing  a  generous 
hospitality  and  drawing  around  him  the  leading  people  of 
Boston  in  social  standing  and  influence.  He  still  continued 
his  book  and  dry  goods  store,  but  a  much  larger  and  more 
profitable  business  was  his  trade  with  foreign  countries. 
This  was,  probably,  the  principal  source  of  his  great  fortune, 
which  rose  from  the  contents  of  the  handkerchief  brought  to 
Boston,  to  be  the  largest  fortune  in  New  England.  He  in- 
vested his  money  extensively  in  lands.  In  some  of  the 
country  towns  of  Massachusetts  he  was  a  large  owner  of  real 
estate,  and  in  the  district  of  Maine,  then  belonging  to  Massa- 
chusetts, he  owned  whole  townships  and  counties,  amounting, 
I  think,  to  more  than  one  hundred  thousand  acres.  But  he 
was  not  simply  a  sagacious,  enterprising,  and  successful  mer- 
chant and  trader,  but  a  kind-hearted  son  and  brother,  and  a 
compassionate  and  liberal  man  in  his  relations  to  the  poor 
and  suffering.  When  he  was  building  the  great  mansion  on 
Beacon  Hill,  in  1735-36,  for  himself,  he  was  also  making  a 
large  addition  to  his  father's  house  in  Lexington,  and  doing 
much  to  make  the  last  days  of  the  old  folks  comfortable  and 
happy.  The  two-story  portion  of  the  house,  fronting  the 
south  and  finished  in  large  and  handsome  rooms,  was  erected 
at  the  same  time  as  the  stone  mansion  in  Boston.  His  older 
brother,   John,   the  minister  of    Braintree   and   his   younger 
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brother,  Ebenezer,  colleague  pastor,  with  his  father,  of  the 
church  in  Lexington,  died  in  early  manhood,  leaving  de- 
pendent families.  Thomas  Hancock  had  no  children  of  his 
own,  but  he  seems  to  have  exercised  a  paternal  care  over 
those  of  his  deceased  brothers,  educating  them  and  providing 
handsomely  for  them  in  his  will.  John  Hancock,  who  be- 
came President  of  the  Continental  Congress  and  first  Gover- 
nor of  Massachusetts  under  the  new  Constitution,  was  the 
son  of  his  brother  John,  the  minister  of  Braintree,  and  his 
favorite  nephew.  He  educated  him  at  Harvard,  took  him 
into  his  counting-room  after  graduation,  sent  him  to  England 
on  business,  where  he  witnessed  the  coronation  of  George 
in,  and  left  him  an  estate  of  more  than  half  a  million  dollars. 
This  wealth,  inherited  from  his  uncle  and  which  he  did  noth- 
ing to  increase,  gave  Governor  John  Hancock  a  high  social 
position  and  his  great  prominence  among  the  patriots  in  the 
opening  scenes  of  the  Revolution.  Thus  the  Lexington 
apprentice  boy  perhaps  did  as  much  to  make  John  Hancock 
what  he  was  as  any  superior  ability  or  merit  of  his  own.  But 
few  rich  men  were  on  the  patriot  side.  The  wealth,  aris- 
tocracy, and  social  distinction  belonged  mainly  to  the  tories. 
That  a  young  man  of  fine  accomplishments  and  aristocratic 
connections,  having  the  second  largest  fortune  in  the  country 
(for  it  was  the  largest  next  to  Washington's),  had  enlisted  in 
the  patriot  cause  was  of  immense  consequence  to  that  cause, 
and  naturally  secured  for  him  great  consideration,  and  en- 
abled him  to  render  grand  service  in  the  struggle  for  National 
Independence. 

Thomas  Hancock  was  an  active  man  in  charitable,  relig- 
ious and  political  affairs.  It  is  said  that  he  was  fond  of  the 
clergy,  as  good  men  usually  are,  and  delighted  to  receive  and 
entertain  them  at  his  spacious  mansion.  We  learn  from  his 
order  books  that  his  cellar  was  well  stocked  with  the  choicest 
wines  and  liquors  and  the  best  foreign  fruits,  and  that  his 
table  was  adorned  with  the  finest  glass,  china  and  silver- 
ware that  the  London  shops  afforded,  and  was  supplied  with 
the  most  toothsome  edibles  in  the  Boston  markets.  And  if 
he  really  did  have  great  fondness  for  the  clergy,  it  is  no 
wonder  that  the  clergy  were  fond  of  him,  and  were  frequently 
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found  eating  at  his  hospitable  board  and  sleeping  in  his 
prophet's  chamber.  In  his  will  he  leaves  ^200  in  money 
and  a  mourning  suit  to  his  beloved  pastor,  Dr.  Cooper,  and 
bequests  to  four  other  clergymen,  including  Jonas  Clark,  of 
Lexington,  who  married  his  niece,  Lucy  Bowes.  Naturally 
enough,  the  clergy  of  that  day  may  have  thought  that  "of 
such  is  the  kingdom  of  heaven." 

But  his  charities  were  much  broader  than  this.  The  first 
number  of  Hunt's  Merchants'  Magazine  contains  a  notice  of 
Thomas  Hancock,  which  speaks  of  his  sympathy  with  the 
suffering  of  all  classes  and  conditions.  It  tells  us  that  the 
poor  were  never  turned  away  from  his  door  unfed,  and  that 
no  cause  of  education,  philanthropy  or  religion  was  denied 
his  help  and  his  bounty.  It  is  a  striking  fact,  also,  that  he 
leaves  a  bequest  of  ^1,000  to  Boston  for  the  care  of  the 
insane  poor.  In  his  will,  made  one  hundred  and  fifty  years 
ago,  when  little  or  nothing  had  been  done  for  these  sad 
wrecks  of  humanity,  often  chained  up  for  years  in  rags  and 
filth  and  left  to  die  like  beasts,  Thomas  Hancock  remem- 
bered their  miserable  condition  and  devoted  five  thousand 
dollars  of  his  fortune  to  their  alleviation  and  comfort.  It 
shows  that  a  good  heart  beat  in  his  bosom  ;  that  he  felt  he 
owed  something  to  these  poor  and  wretched  creatures  out  of 
the  wealth  with  which  his  life  had  been  crowned. 

A  professorship  of  Hebrew  was  founded  in  Harvard  Col- 
lege, by  a  bequest  in  his  will,  and  ;^i,ooo  given  to  the 
Society  for  Propagating  the  Gospel  among  the  Indians.  Be- 
quests were  also  made  to  the  poor  of  Brattle  Street  Church, 
and  a  sum  of  money  to  the  church  in  Lexington,  to  procure 
two  communion  cups  as  memorials  of  his  interest  and  affec- 
tion. His  brothers'  and  sisters'  children  were  liberally  re- 
membered in  gifts  of  money  or  lands,  while  the  mansion 
on  Beacon  Hill,  with  its  furniture,  plate,  pictures  and  books, 
and  with  his  horses  and  carriages,  was  left  to  his  wife,  and 
;!^io,ooo  sterling  in  money;  the  mansion  to  go  to  his  nephew, 
John,  after  her  death,  with  the  residue  of  his  estate. 

During  the  last  years  of  his  life  he  was  elected  a  member 
of  the  Governor's  Council.  In  connection  with  the  French 
and  Indian  wars  he  rendered  important  service  to  the  Colony 
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and  the  English  Government,  in  fitting  out  various  expedi- 
tions against  the  enemy.  He  was  a  man  of  sound  judgment, 
of  inflexible  honesty,  of  broad,  enterprising  spirit,  keen  and 
sagacious  in  the  pursuit  of  money,  but  liberal  in  using  it ; 
warm  and  true  in  friendship,  given  to  hospitality,  faithful  to 
his  convictions,  and  firm  in  his  religious  principles  and 
habits ;  a  man  who,  like  thousands  of  New  England  boys, 
born  in  humble  country  homes,  by  the  sheer  force  of  a  sound 
and  sturdy  character,  made  his  way  from  poverty  to  affluence 
and  became  a  power  for  good  in  the  community  and  the 
State. 

At  noon  of  August  i,  1764,  just  as  he  was  entering  the 
door  of  this  council  chamber,  he  was  attacked  with  apoplexy, 
and  fell,  insensible,  upon  the  floor.  He  was  removed  to  his 
own  house,  where  he  lingered  for  a  few  hours  in  an  uncon- 
scious state,  and  peacefully  passed  away  in  the  sixty-second 
year  of  his  age. 

The  dark  clouds,  soon  to  break  in  the  thunder  and  tempest 
of  the  Revolution,  were  beginning  to  gather  thick  and  fast  in 
the  political  heavens.  The  mutterings  of  the  coming  storm 
were  plainly  heard,  but  he  was  happily  spared  the  sight  of  the 
devastation  and  misery  which  it  caused  here.  And  he  was 
spared  what  would  not  unlikely  have  been  a  severe  trial,  the 
choice  which  he  would  have  been  compelled  to  make  between 
the  cause  of  the  king  and  that  of  the  people.  It  was  left  for 
his  nephew,  John  Hancock,  a  man  probably  inferior  to  him 
in  strength  and  excellence  of  character,  to  make  the  choice 
and  to  attain  the  prominence  and  the  fame  which  have  been 
awarded  him  in  history,  but  which  the  good  name  and  the 
great  fortune  of  Thomas  Hancock  opened  to  him  and  made 
possible  for  him. 

His  widow,  Lydia  Henchman  Hancock,  survived  her  hus- 
band above  eleven  years,  occupying  the  famous  mansion,  and 
with  her  nephew,  John,  maintaining  a  large  and  generous 
hospitality.  She  was  a  near  relative  of  the  Ouincy  family, 
and  seems  to  have  exercised  a  guardian  care  over  Dorothy 
Quincy,  daughter  of  Edmund,  a  noted  Boston  merchant, 
whom  John  Hancock  married  at  Fairfield,  Conn.,  September 
4,  1775- 
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The  following  inscription  is  taken  from  the  tombstone  at 
the  grave  of  Madam  Thomas  Hancock,  in  the  old  burying 
ground  at  Fairfield  :  — 

THIS  STONE 

ERECTED 

BY  THADDEUS  BURR 

AND  EUNICE  BURR 

TO  THE  MEMORY  OF  THEIR  DEAR  FRIEND 

MRS.  LYDIA  HANCOCK, 

RELICT   OF   THE    HON^le    tHOS.    HANCOCK    ESQR 

OF   BOSTON 

WHOSE   REMAINS   LIE   HERE   INTERRED, 

HAVING   RETIRED   TO   THIS   TOWN   FROM 

THE   CALAMITIES   OF   WAR,    DURING   THE 

BLOCKADE   OF   HER   NATIVE   CITY   IN    1775. 

JUST   ON   HER   RETURN   TO   THE   REENJOYMENT 

OF   AN   AMPLE   FORTUNE 

ON   APRIL    15TH   A.  D.    1776, 

SHE   WAS   SEIZED   WITH   THE   APOPLEXY   AND 

CLOSED   A   LIFE   OF   UNAFFECTED   PIETY, 

UNIVERSAL   BENEVOLENCE   AND   EXTENSIVE   CHARITY. 
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THE    OLD    FRANKLIN-STREET    CHURCH    AND 
ITS  FIRST  PASTORS. 

A  paper  read  before  the  Bostonian  Society,  October  12, 
1897,  by  the  Rev.  J.  P.  Bodfish  :  — 

One  hundred  years  ago  the  CathoHcs  of  Boston  were 
assembled  for  a  time  in  the  little  church  on  School  street, 
which  was  leased  for  the  purpose  from  the  Huguenots,  and 
administered  to  for  a  while  by  the  Rev.  Mr.  Thayer,  a  con- 
vert to  the  faith.  The  congregation  did  not  prove  perma- 
nent ;  as  the  lease  expired,  the  property  was  devoted  to  other 
uses,  and  Mr.  Thayer  was  sent  to  other  fields  of  labor. 

About  the  year  1792,  several  Catholic  priests,  exiled  from 
their  beloved  France  by  the  terrors  of  the  French  Revolu- 
tion, landed  together  in  Baltimore.  One  of  these,  the  Rev. 
Dr.  Matignon,  Regius  professor  in  the  college  of  Navarre,  was 
sent  by  Bishop  Carroll  to  Boston.  "  The  talents  of  Dr. 
Matignon,"  says  a  writer  who  knew  him  well,  "  were  of  the 
highest  order."  In  him  were  united  a  sound  understanding, 
a  rich  and  vigorous  imagination,  and  logical  precision  of 
thought.  His  learning  was  extensive,  critical  and  profound. 
The  early  fathers  of  the  Church  and  the  great  divines  of 
every  age  were  his  familiar  friends.  His  divinity  was  not 
merely  speculative,  nor  merely  practical.  It  was  the  blended 
influence  of  thought,  feeling  and  action.  The  wise  bowed 
to  his  superior  knowledge,  and  the  humble  caught  the  spirit 
of  his  devotion.  In  manner  he  was  an  accomplished  gentle- 
man, possessing  that  kindness  of  heart  and  delicacy  of  feel- 
ing which  made  him  suit  the  wants  and  anticipate  the  wishes 
of  all  he  knew.  Born  and  educated  in  the  bosom  of  refine- 
ment, he  had  associated  with  chevaliers  and  nobles,  had  been 
the  friend  of  cardinals,  prelates  and  premiers.  Amenity  and 
urbanity  had  at  all  times  been  a  distinguished  characteristic 
of  the  French  people,  and  the  clergy  of  France  were  the 
'flower  and  pride  of  the  nation.     When  Dr.  Matignon  came 
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to  Boston,  severe  trials  awaited  him.  He  found  the  people 
of  New  England  more  than  suspicious  about  the  designs  he 
had  in  view.  Absurd  and  foolish  legends  of  the  Pope  and 
Popery  had  been  handed  down  from  father  to  son  since  the 
first  colonization  of  New  England,  and  a  prejudice  of  unde- 
fined and  undefinable  dislike,  if  not  hatred,  of  everything 
connected  with  Rome,  reigned  supreme  in  the  minds  of  the 
Puritan  community. 

It  required  a  thorough  acquaintance  with  the  world  to 
know  precisely  how  to  meet  these  sentiments  of  a  whole 
people.  Dr.  Matignon  was  exactly  fitted  to  encounter  all 
these  difficulties  ;  and  he  saw  them  and  knew  the  extent  of 
his  task.  With  meekness  and  humility  he  disarmed  the 
proud  ;  with  prudence,  learning  and  wisdom  he  met  the  cap- 
tious and  slanderous  ;  and  so  gentle  and  so  just  was  his 
course  that  even  the  censorious  forgot  to  watch  him,  and  the 
malicious  were  too  cunning  to  attack  one  armed  so  strong  in 
his  poverty.  The  mission  of  Boston  embraced  at  that  time 
the  whole  of  New  England  and  the  Penobscot  and  Passa- 
maquoddy  tribes  of  Indians  ;  that  is  to  say,  a  territory  of 
more  than  300  miles  in  extent,  over  which  the  Catholics  were 
scattered,  and  so  far  removed  from  each  other  that  it  was 
impossible  to  assemble  them  for  the  public  exercises  of 
religion.  The  missionaries  themselves  were  obliged  to  travel 
over  this  vast  region,  to  go  and  preach  the  gospel  to  families 
one  after  another,  at  a  distance  of  sometimes  two  or  three 
hundred  miles,  to  administer  the  sacraments  and  to  offer 
mass  in  each  dwelling  ;  for,  even  supposing  they  could  have 
been  assembled,  there  was  no  church  in  which  to  gather. 
The  difficulties  of  which  we  have  been  speaking  as  to  New 
England  were  infinitely  greater  among  the  Penobscot  and 
Passamaquoddy  Indians.  Wandering  in  the  woods  on  the 
borders  of  the  State  of  Maine,  hundreds  and  hundreds  of 
miles  from  Boston,  to  preach  among  them,  required  an  ab- 
sence of  several  months  from  the  heart  of  the  mission. 
Dr.  Matignon  earnestly  prayed  for  some  one  to  assist  him 
in  this  great  work.  His  labors  were  greater  than  the  strength 
of  a  single  individual  could  sustain.  He  wished  to  procure 
a  fellow-laborer  who  should  divide  with  him  the  heavy  bur- 
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den.  The  thoughts  of  Dr.  Matignon  turned  to  Dr.  Cheverus, 
whose  rare  worth  and  amiable  character  he  had  justly  appre- 
ciated at  the  Sorbonne  when  he  was  a  professor  there.  He 
wrote  to  him  on  the  subject  in  1795,  and  represented  to  him 
the  great  importance  of  this  destitute  station  ;  set  before 
his  view  a  new  church  to  be  formed  in  this  new  country. 
The  friends  of  Dr.  Cheverus  strove  to  retain  him  in  England 
until  better  times  should  allow  his  return  to  France.  But 
the  letter  of  his  zealous  friend  Dr.  Matignon  made  a  great 
impression  upon  him.  He  prayed,  asked  counsel,  weighed 
all  the  reasons  on  both  sides  of  the  question,  and  at  length, 
after  such  hesitation  as  prudence  demanded,  he  decided  to 
join  Dr.  Matignon. 

A  new  and  touching  sight  was  then  witnessed  in  Boston. 
Two  men,  examples  of  every  virtue,  living  together  as  broth- 
ers, without  distinction  of  property,  with  no  difference  of 
purpose  or  of  will,  always  ready  to  yield  to  each  other,  to 
anticipate  each  other  in  rendering  the  most  polite  and  deli- 
cate attentions  ;  possessing,  in  truth,  but  one  heart  and  one 
soul  ;  filled  with  the  same  desire,  that  of  doing  good  ;  the 
same  inclinations,  those  which  pointed  to  virtue,  and  the 
same  love  of  whatever  is  good,  upright  and  charitable.  A 
Protestant  journal,  in  speaking  of  them,  says  :  — 

"Those  who  witnessed  the  manner  in  which  they  lived 
together  will  never  forget  the  refinement  and  elevation  of 
their  friendship.  It  surpassed  those  attachments  which  de- 
light us  in  classical  story,  and  equalled  the  lovely  union  of 
the  son  of  Saul  and  the  minstrel  of  Israel." 

To  the  example  of  a  union  which  religion  alone  could 
render  so  perfect,  they  added  that  of  a  life  of  poverty  and 
privation,  but  honorable  and  dignified,  passed  wholly  in 
prayer,  in  study,  or  the  labors  of  ministry  ;  that  is  to  say, 
in  perfecting  themselves,  or  rendering  mankind  wiser  and 
better.  They  did  good  whenever  an  occasion  presented  itself, 
and  blushed  to  find  it  fame.  They  exhausted  their  strength 
in  journeyings  and  toils,  travelling  on  foot  at  all  hours  of 
the  day  and  night,  and  at  all  seasons  of  the  year,  to  carry, 
often  many  miles  distant,  consolation  to  the  afflicted,  secret 
assistance  to  the  indigent,  words  of  reconciliation  to  families 
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at  variance  ;  in  short,  they  sacrificed  themselves  without  re- 
serve for  their  fellow-men,  and  regarded  all  their  sacrifices  as 
nothing.  Such  a  beautiful  exhibition  of  virtue  could  not  fail 
to  strike  the  inhabitants  of  Boston  with  astonishment,  and 
every  man's  conscience  exclaimed  :  "  Are  these  the  Catholics 
about  whom  we  have  heard  so  many  evil  things, —  the  papists 
who  have  been  depicted  to  us  in  colors  so  dark?" 

When  Dr.  Cheverus  had  been  in  Boston  a  year,  a  Protestant 
came  to  him  and  addressed  him  in  language  remarkable  for 
its  candor.  "  Sir,"  said  he,  "  I  have  studied  you  closely  for  a 
whole  year  ;  I  have  watched  all  your  steps  and  observed  all 
your  actions.  I  did  not  believe  that  a  minister  of  your 
religion  could  be  a  good  man.  I  come  to  make  you  the 
reparation  which  honor  demands.  I  declare  to  you  that  I 
esteem  and  venerate  you  as  the  most  virtuous  man  I  have 
ever  known."  A  Protestant  journal  informs  us  that  a  min- 
ister, wishing  to  bring  over  to  his  own  denomination  men 
whose  virtues  and  learning  were  so  much  talked  of  in  the 
town,  visited  them  one  day  for  the  purpose  of  endeavoring 
to  convince  them  of  the  falsity  of  their  religious  belief  and 
the  excellence  of  his  own.  Struck  by  the  simplicity  of  the 
undertaking,  they  received  the  clergyman  kindly,  thanked 
him  for  his  benevolent  intentions,  and  after  having  heard 
patiently  all  he  had  to  say,  replied  with  so  much  clearness 
to  what  he  had  advanced,  and  defended  the  Catholic  faith 
with  so  much  ability,  that  he  was  confounded  and  knew  not 
what  to  answer.  On  his  return  to  the  friends  to  whom  he 
had  communicated  his  design,  he  said:  "These  men  are  so 
learned,  there  is  no  doing  anything  with  them  in  argument, 
and  so  pure  and  evangelical  in  their  lives,  there  is  no  re- 
proaching them,  and  I  fear  it  will  give  us  much  trouble  to 
check  their  influence." 

To  contempt  had  succeeded  esteem  and  even  veneration. 
In  contemplating  them,  says  the  Protestant  journal  already 
quoted  :  — 

"  The  pagan  world  was  full  of  instances  of  lofty  and  vir- 
tuous conduct.  The  hero,  the  seer  and  the  sage  had  existed 
before  Christianity  was  known,  but  a  saint  is  a  character 
which  has  been  added  to  the  catalogue  since.     Socrates,  the 
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wise  and  good,  had  not,  like  St.  John,  a  Master's  bosom  on 
which  to  lean  his  head,  where  all  is  purity  and  love." 

After  so  favorable  a  change  had  taken  place  in  public 
opinion,  Dr.  Cheverus  could  mount  the  pulpit  and  preach 
with  confidence;  for  men  soon  give  up  their  prejudice  against 
a  religion  whose  ministers  they  revere.  "  His  eloquence," 
says  a  Protestant  journal,  "  was  of  the  most  persuasive  or- 
der." Everything  he  said  seemed  to  flow  from  pure  and 
elevated  feelings.  His  sermons  were  succinct  and  sweet 
effusions  of  piety  and  affection  ;  the  seraphim  seemed  to 
have  touched  his  lips  with  a  coal  from  the  altar  of  the  Most 
High.  Whatever  might  be  the  superiority  of  Dr.  Cheverus 
in  certain  respects,  he  regarded  himself  only  as  a  disciple 
and  child  of  Dr.  Matignon,  doing  nothing  except  by  his  orders 
and  under  his  direction.  He  followed  his  advice  even  in 
regard  to  his  sermons,  and  before  he  went  into  the  pulpit 
everything  had  generally  been  arranged  between  them.  An 
attentive  and  discriminating  observer  of  society,  he  had 
marked  the  high  esteem  in  which  human  learning  and  those 
who  possessed  it  were  held,  the  little  consequence  accorded 
to  those  who  were  unskilled  in  it,  and  the  general  taste  for 
literary  acquirements. 

Hence  he  concluded  that  in  order  to  relieve  the  reproach 
of  ignorance  which  had  been  cast  upon  the  Catholic  clergy, 
and  to  win  for  his  teachings  that  esteem  and  consideration 
which  should  attend  the  preacher,  he  must  yield  to  no  one 
in  this  respect ;  that  it  was  all  in  vain  for  a  clergyman  to  be 
thoroughly  acquainted  with  his  own  profession  alone.  The 
world,  which  accounts  this  learning  as  nothing,  would  not 
fail  to  stigmatize  him  with  the  reproach  of  ignorance,  and 
consequently  be  but  little  disposed  to  listen  to  him  and  to 
believe  him.  He  therefore  applied  himself  to  those  studies 
which  were  held  in  highest  honor  in  Boston,  He  acquired 
such  a  perfect  knowledge  of  English,  says  a  journal  pub- 
lished in  the  town,  that  he  had  made  himself  master  of  the 
difficulties  of  that  language  in  its  arrangement,  construction 
and  etymology.  He  read  the  distinguished  authors  in  the 
language,  whether  in  prose  or  in  verse,  and  retained  in  his 
memory  the  finest  portions  and  most  striking  passages  they 
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contained.  The  extent  and  variety  of  his  information  con- 
nected him  with  all  the  learned  men  of  Boston.  The  literary- 
societies  of  the  town  wished  him  to  join  them  and  attend 
their  meetings.  He  aided  to  the  utmost  of  his  power  the 
dissemination  of  knowledge  and  the  means  of  instruction  ; 
and  when  Mr.  Shaw  was  about  founding  the  Athenaeum,  he 
assisted  him  with  his  counsels  and  personal  exertions,  and 
even  gave  many  books  from  his  own  library,  so  that  he  was 
considered  in  Boston  as  one  of  the  personal  friends  and  most 
ardent  promoters  of  elegant  literature.  His  work  in  Boston 
did  not  lead  him  to  forget  the  Indians,  and  he  would  make 
periodical  visits  to  them,  spending  months  among  them, 
sharing  their  poverty  cheerfully,  enduring  every  hardship, 
that  he  might  administer  to  their  spiritual  wants.  He  writes 
from  Pleasant  Point,  Oldtown,  Me.,  the  30th  of  July  :  — 

"  My  house  is  about  ten  feet  square  and  eight  feet  high, 
and  the  church  is  as  large  again  but  not  a  great  deal  higher. 
In  both,  no  other  material  than  bark  and  a  few  logs  of  wood 
and  sticks  set  up  crosswise  to  support  the  bark.  No  win- 
dows, of  course  ;  the  only  opening  is  the  door.  This  makes 
the  church  dark,  and  I  can  hardly  read  at  the  altar.  The 
only  piece  of  furniture  in  the  house  is  a  large  table  made 
of  rough  boards.  The  altar-piece  is  made  of  two  pieces 
of  broadcloth  ;  the  one  of  scarlet  and  the  other  of  dark 
blue." 

Such  was  the  state  of  this  mission  and  such  the  residence 
of  the  future  cardinal.  The  Indians  received  him  with  great 
joy  and  with  volleys  of  musketry.  He  addressed  them  on 
his  arrival,  and  the  next  day  offered  up  a  solemn  mass  for 
the  dead,  the  Indians  to  his  surprise  chanting  the  Latin 
responses,  which  they  had  learned  from  the  first  Jesuit  mis- 
sionaries, quite  accurately,  "  What  courage  and  patience," 
he  exclaims,  "  in  these  first  missionaries  ! "  He  was  soon 
summoned  back  to  Boston,  The  yellow  fever  was  raging  in 
Boston.  Many  had  already  fallen  victims  to  it.  Every 
imagination  was  carried  away  ;  each  one  trembled  for  fear 
of  being  attacked  by  a  disease  which  was  considered  con- 
tagious. As  soon  as  the  fever  appeared  in  any  place,  every 
one  abandoned  the  house,  and  the  sick  person  was  left  on  his 
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bed  of  pain,  without  assistance  and  without  consolation.  In 
this  extremity  Dr.  Cheverus  did  not  hesitate  to  devote  him- 
self entirely  to  the  sick,  and  he  was  seen  hastening  from 
house  to  house,  the  apostle  and  attendant  of  all  who  were 
diseased.  As  soon  as  he  heard  of  anyone  being  seized, 
whether  Protestant  or  Catholic,  he  hastened  to  them  like  a 
consoling  angel,  pressed  the  hand  of  the  sick  person  in  his 
own,  and  spoke  to  him  in  a  tone  of  voice,  and  with  an 
expression  of  countenance  that  told  his  tender  solicitude. 
He  lavished  upon  them  all  the  attention  that  could  be  de- 
sired, raising  them,  and  placing  them  at  ease  on  their  beds, 
and  rendering  them  services  the  most  disgusting  to  nature; 
I  would  say  the  most  humiliating,  if  charity  did  not  ennoble 
every  act  she  inspires.  In  vain  did  his  friends  represent 
to  him  that  he  should  not  thus  expose  himself,  that  he  was 
putting  in  jeopardy  a  life  which  might  be  useful  to  religion 
and  to  society.  Nothing  could  arrest  him.  "  It  is  not 
necessary  that  I  should  live,"  he  replied,  "but  it  is  necessary 
that  the  sick  should  be  taken  care  of,  that  the  dying  should 
be  assisted  ; "  and  during  the  whole  time  the  fever  prevailed, 
these  exercises  of  charity,  as  laborious  as  they  were  perilous, 
were  not  intermitted  for  a  single  day. 

Such  was  the  generous  devotedness  of  which  Dr.  Cheverus 
gave  New  England  an  example,  not  only  on  this  occasion,  but 
whenever  that  disease  appeared  again.  Such  noble  conduct 
raised  the  veneration  and  attachment  of  the  inhabitants  of 
Boston  to  the  highest  pitch.  From  that  time  he  was  re- 
garded as  the  apostle  of  charity  and  the  champion  of  religion. 
Prejudice  was  silenced  by  respect  for  his  person.  When  John 
Adams,  President  of  the  United  States,  visited  Boston,  Dr. 
Cheverus  was  invited  to  the  magnificent  dinner  by  which  the 
city  of  Boston  was  to  welcome  the  chief  magistrate  of  the 
Republic ;  and  the  two  highest  places  were  reserved  for  the 
President  and  himself.  Mr.  Adams,  struck  by  this  mark  of 
respect  paid  to  a  Catholic  priest  in  a  city  where  but  a  few 
years  ago  the  name  alone  was  a  title  of  scorn,  could  not 
avoid,  during  the  repast,  making  this  remark,  addressing  it 
to  Dr.  Cheverus  :  "  What  most  astonishes  me  on  this  occa- 
sion is  to  find  myself  here  and  to  see  you  here." 
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Thus  they  labored  on,  holding  services  in  private  houses 
converted  into  chapels,  but  having  no  proper  church  for  the 
exercises  of  the  Catholic  religion  until  1799.  It  was  then 
impossible  to  find  a  place  sufficiently  large  to  hold  either  the 
Catholics,  whose  members  were  daily  increased  by  large 
numbers  of  arriving  emigrants,  or  the  non-Catholics  who 
desired  to  attend  the  services. 

Dr.  Cheverus  therefore  opened  a  subscription  for  the  pur- 
pose of  erecting  a  Catholic  Church  in  Boston.  The  first 
subscriber  was  John  Adams,  the  President  of  the  United 
States.  This  conspicuous  example  by  the  Chief  Magistrate 
of  the  Nation  could  not  but  find  imitators,  and  the  subscrip- 
tion list  was  soon  filled  with  the  most  honorable  names,  both 
Protestant  and  Catholic.  The  site  selected  for  the  church 
was  the  one  so  many  here  remember,  on  Franklin  street.  The 
plan  of  the  church  was  generously  furnished  by  James  Bul- 
finch,  Esq.  (the  same  who  designed  the  present  State-house), 
who  kindly  offered  at  the  same  time  to  superintend  gratis 
the  execution  of  it,  for  which  he  received  the  thanks  of  the 
congregation,  together  with  an  elegant  silver  urn,  valued  at 
about  two  hundred  dollars,  which  was  unanimously  voted 
him  by  the  congregation.  The  church  measured  80  feet  in 
length  and  60  feet  in  width.  It  was  of  the  Ionic  order,  and 
fronted  on  Franklin  square.  It  had  two  spacious  galleries 
and  another  for  the  organ  and  choir.  The  basement  story 
was  nine  feet  in  the  clear,  of  equal  length  and  breadth  with 
the  church.  The  basement  was  of  stone  and  the  super- 
structure was  of  brick.  The  entire  cost  of  the  building  was 
^20,000.  Of  this,  members  of  the  congregation  subscribed 
$10,771.69;  other  Catholics,  $1,948.83;  Protestants,  $3,433. 
The  church  was  subsequently  enlarged  by  Bishop  Fenwick 
in  the  year  1827,  by  moving  the  gable  end  and  making  an 
addition  72  feet  in  width  and  40  feet  in  length,  giving  it  a 
kind  of  cruciform  appearance,  as  most  will  remember  it. 
This  addition  gave  room  in  the  basement  for  large  and 
convenient  school-rooms.  In  the  school,  many  who  after- 
ward became  zealous  laborers  in  the  vineyard,  commenced 
their  studies, —  among  them  Fr.  Filton,  Fr.  Wiley,  and  the 
present  Archbishop  of  Boston. 
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About  this  time  ancient  churches  of  France  were  re- 
opened for  Catholic  worship.  Pius  VII.  had  just  concluded 
with  Bonaparte  the  compact  of  1801,  and,  by  virtue  of  the 
treaty,  the  French  bishops  and  priests,  who  had  been  so  long 
banished,  returned  to  their  homes,  and  experienced  the  dou- 
ble happiness  of  again  beholding  their  own  country  and 
exercising  their  ministry  in  peace.  The  family  and  friends 
of  Dr.  Cheverus  wrote  to  him  earnestly  requesting  his  return. 
The  letter  was  most  urgent,  the  reasons  given  most  power- 
ful. Bishop  Carroll,  of  Baltimore,  being  apprised  of  the 
danger  of  losing  so  worthy  a  fellow-laborer,  hastened  to  write 
him  and  conjure  him  not  to  leave  his  post,  detailing  to  him 
with  great  force  the  reasons  for  remaining,  and  ending  by 
declaring  to  him  that  he  was  convinced  that  such  was  the 
will  of  God.  Dr.  Cheverus  immediately  made  the  sacrifice 
to  God,  of  his  country  and  of  all  the  affections  that  sum- 
moned him  back  to  it,  and  announced  to  his  flock  that  he 
should  remain  with  them.  The  joy  of  the  people  may  be 
better  imagined  than  described,  and  to  show  their  gratitude 
they  made  renewed  and  greater  sacrifices  for  the  completion 
of  the  church. 

The  church  was  soon  finished,  and  Bishop  Carroll,  of  Bal- 
timore, came  on  to  consecrate  the  new  temple  to  the  Lord. 
On  the  29th  of  September,  1803,  he  dedicated  the  new 
edifice  under  the  name  of  the  "  Church  of  the  Holy  Cross." 
The  church  was  adorned  with  drapery  and  garlands,  the  altar 
embellished  with  rich  ornaments  and  surrounded  by  clergy- 
men. The  crowd  was  immense  ;  Protestants,  Catholics,  all 
wished  to  witness  the  ceremony  ;  and  finally  Dr.  Cheverus, 
by  the  discourse  he  preached  on  the  occasion,  gave  the  finish- 
ing stroke  to  the  beauty  of  the  celebration.  On  the  evening 
of  the  celebration  Dr.  Cheverus  had  the  exterior  of  the 
church  illuminated  with  all  possible  magnificence  ;  the  whole 
front  was  resplendent  with  light,  and  the  richly-gilded  cross 
sparkled  with  myriad  lights.  All  the  inhabitants,  without 
distinction,  rejoiced  in  the  beauty  of  the  spectacle,  compli- 
mented Dr.  Cheverus,  and  seemed  to  share  in  his  happiness. 

The  church,  being  dedicated,  became  the  theatre  of  the 
most   ardent    and  indefatigable  zeal  of    Dr.  Cheverus.      He 
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caused  it  to  be  decorated  and  provided  with  an  organ  ;  the 
services  were  properly  carried  out  according  to  the  Roman 
ritual  ;  great  crowds  flocked  to  hear  him,  and  he  had  the 
consolation  of  bringing  back  many  of  his  erring  brethren  to 
the  true  faith,  A  Protestant  journal,  speaking  of  his  ser- 
mons, says  :  — 

"  It  is  certain  that  his  discourses  are  well  calculated  to 
remove  prejudices  against  the  Catholics  ;  and  the  modera- 
tion, and  even  affection,  with  which  he  speaks  of  men  of  a 
different  belief  from  his  own,  forms  a  striking  contrast  to 
the  violent  and  angry  language  that  sometimes  dishonors 
Protestant  pulpits." 

Many  were  led  to  embrace  the  Catholic  faith.  Among 
them  were  Mr.  Thomas  Wiley,  a  well-known  citizen  of  Bos- 
ton ;  Mr,  Samuel  Bishop,  a  lawyer  ;  two  Protestant  ministers, 
a  father  and  son.  The  father  received  minor  orders  and  per- 
mission to  preach,  and  the  son  became  an  exemplary  and 
zealous  priest  of  the  Society  of  Jesus.  Madam  Seton,  who 
afterwards  became  the  founder  of  the  Sisters  of  Charity  at 
Seton  Hall,  N,  J,,  owed  her  conversion  to  Dr,  Cheverus. 

While  Dr,  Cheverus  was  thus  engaged  in  every  good  work 
his  zeal  found  to  do,  Providence,  unknown  to  him,  was  pre- 
paring for  him  the  honors  of  the  episcopate.  Bishop  Carroll, 
of  Baltimore,  thought  it  expedient  to  establish  a  new  bishopric 
in  Boston,  and  fixed  on  Dr.  Matignon  as  the  bishop,  thinking 
on  account  of  his  age,  his  learning,  and  his  reputation  as 
late  doctor  and  professor  of  the  Sorbonne,  he  had  claims  on 
the  office  prior  to  Dr.  Cheverus,  who  was  still  young.  Just 
as  he  was  about  to  send  his  petition  to  Rome,  Dr.  Matignon 
was  informed  of  his  intentions  and  remonstrated,  and  for- 
mally refused  the  honor,  proposing  in  his  stead  his  friend, 
Dr.  Cheverus.  The  request  was  favorably  received,  and  on 
the  8th  of  April,  1808,  Pius  VII.  issued  his  brief  which 
erected  Baltimore  into  an  archbishopric,  and  appointed  Dr. 
Cheverus  as  the  first  bishop  of  Boston,  Dr.  Cheverus  was 
as  much  grieved  as  surprised,  but  the  step  had  been  taken, 
and  he  could  but  submit.     He  was  consecrated  in  the  cathe- 
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dral  church  of  Baltimore,  All  Saints'  Day,  1810,  by  Bishop 
Carroll.  Returning  to  Boston  as  a  bishop,  he  continued,  as 
before,  to  perform  the  humblest  duties,  visiting  the  poor  and 
the  sick,  going  alone  on  foot,  at  all  hours  of  the  day  or  night, 
to  carry  to  the  needy  the  consolations  of  his  ministry.  Every 
year  he  passed  three  months  among  his  beloved  Penobscot 
and  Passamaquoddy  Indians,  agreeably  to  the  promise  he 
made  them  on  his  first  visit. 

Some  time  after,  the  Church  of  the  United  States  suffered 
a  severe  loss  in  the  death  of  its  metropolitan.  Archbishop 
Carroll,  of  Baltimore.  Strong  efforts  were  made  to  transfer 
Bishop  Cheverus  to  Baltimore,  to  become  the  head  of  the 
Catholic  Church  in  the  United  States.  He  protested  strongly 
against  the  measure,  and  represented  to  those  in  authority 
that  to  tear  him  from  Boston  was  to  sacrifice  the  infant 
church  here.  He  rejoiced  when  he  was  finally  permitted  to 
remain,  and  wrote  a  second  letter  to  Rome  asking  the  favor 
of  never  being  separated  from  his  beloved  church  in  Boston. 

Another  sorrow  was  in  store  for  him.  For  a  considerable 
time  Bishop  Cheverus  observed  that  his  worthy  friend.  Abbe 
Matignon,  was  perceptibly  declining.  On  the  19th  of  Sep- 
tember, 1 8 18,  a  day  of  peculiar  grief  to  him,  he  administered 
the  last  sacraments  to  his  friend  and  closed  his  eyes  in  death. 
The  obsequies  were  carried  out  with  great  solemnity.  The 
body  was  borne  through  the  streets  of  the  city  with  mourn- 
ful chants,  and  he  brought  up  the  procession  with  the  mitre 
on  his  head,  surrounded  by  all  the  Catholics  in  tears.  The 
inhabitants  of  Boston  respected  the  funeral  ceremonies,  un- 
wonted as  they  were,  and  showed  that  they  honored  the 
grief  of  Bishop  Cheverus  and  the  memory  of  his  friend. 
The  greatest  order  was  observed  throughout  the  procession, 
and  the  next  day  all  the  papers  of  the  city  tendered  their 
thanks  to  Bishop  Cheverus  for  having  so  good  an  opinion  of 
the  friendly  disposition  of  the  people  of  Boston. 

Bishop  Cheverus  now  found  himself  alone  and  desolate. 
All  the  ministerial  duties  performed  by  his  worthy  friend 
now  devolved  on  him.  These  multiplied  toils  impaired  his 
health  ;  the  asthma,  from  which  he  had  long  suffered,  made 
alarming  progress.     The  physicians  declared  to  him  that  the 
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only  way  to  save  his  life  was  to  go  to  a  milder  climate  ;  that 
otherwise  the  severity  of  the  winters  in  Boston  would  bring 
him  to  the  grave.  But  Bishop  Cheverus  would  not  desert 
his  post.  He  determined  to  die  in  the  country  that  had 
adopted  him  as  a  son.  He  marked  out  his  place  of  sepulture 
beside  his  friend  Dr.  Matignon,  and  looked  with  calmness  on 
his  anticipated  departure  from  this  life.  M.  Hyde  de  Neu- 
ville,  Ambassador  of  France  to  the  United  States,  seeing 
with  pain  the  health  of  the  Bishop  of  Boston  wasting  away, 
had,  on  his  return  to  Paris,  made  known  to  the  King  his 
great  worth,  and  induced  him  to  recall  him  and  restore  him 
to  the  kingdom  to  which  by  birth  he  already  belonged. 
Louis  XVni.  immediately  appointed  Bishop  Cheverus  to  the 
see  of  Montauban,  and  directed  the  grand  almoner  to  notify 
him  of  his  appointment.  This  unexpected  action  greatly 
distressed  the  bishop.  He  earnestly  petitioned  the  King  to 
make  some  other  appointment,  and  leave  him  to  labor  and  to 
die  with  his  beloved  flock  in  Boston.  The  better  to  insure 
the  success  of  his  request,  two  hundred  of  the  principal 
Protestants  in  the  city  added  their  entreaties  and  petitions, 
saying  in  their  address  to  the  King  :  — 

"  We  hold  him  to  be  a  blessing  and  a  treasure  in  our  social 
community  which  we  cannot  part  with  ;  and  which,  without 
injustice  to  any  man,  we  may  afifirm,  if  withdrawn  from  us, 
can  never  be  replaced." 

The  King  would  not  accept  his  refusal,  and  directed  his 
grand  almoner  to  insist  strongly  on  his  prompt  return  to 
France.  The  grand  almoner  immediately  wrote  a  second 
letter  to  Bishop  Cheverus,  in  which  he  urged,  first,  the  ex- 
press will  of  the  King  ;  second,  the  state  of  his  health  ; 
third,  motives  drawn  from  the  situation  of  the  clergy  in 
France.  Bishop  Cheverus  felt  it  was  impossible  to  resist 
these  urgent  entreaties  ;  he  thought  he  discovered  in  them 
the  hand  of  Providence,  more  particularly  as  the  physicians 
had  just  declared  that  his  health  could  not  endure  another 
winter  in  the  climate  of  Boston.  His  choice  was  made,  but 
it  cost  him  many  pangs.     He  gave  to  the  diocese  his  prop- 
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erty.  He  left  to  the  bishops  who  should  succeed  him  his 
library.  Finally,  he  distributed  all  the  rest  of  his  possessions 
to  the  poor  ;  and  as  he  had  come  to  Boston  a  poor  man,  he 
chose  to  depart  poor,  with  no  other  wealth  than  the  same 
trunk  which,  twenty-seven  years  before,  he  had  brought  with 
him.  The  people  wished  to  present  him  with  a  well-filled 
purse,  but  this  he  declined.  From  all  quarters  adieus,  expres- 
sions of  regret,  poured  in  on  him.  The  Commercial  Gazette 
of  September  22,  1823,  says  :  — 

"This  worthy  dignitary  of  the  Roman  Catholic  Church  has 
been  with  us  nearly  thirty  years,  and  during  this  period  he 
has  enjoyed  the  confidence  and  respect  of  all  classes  of 
people.  The  amenity  of  his  manners  as  a  gentleman,  his 
tolerant  disposition  as  a  religious  teacher,  and  his  pure  and 
apostolic  life,  have  been  our  theme  of  praise  ever  since  we 
have  known  him.  We  regret  his  departure  as  a  public 
loss." 

Mr.  Samuel  H.  Russell,  our  late  Director  and  friend,  told 
me  that  a  distinguished  Protestant  divine,  a  relative  of  his, 
was  requested  to  give  one  of  the  Dudleian  lectures,  which 
was  to  show  the  so-called  "errors  and  abominations  of  the 
Church  of  Rome."  He  replied  he  had  not  the  heart  to  con- 
demn a  Church  which  gave  to  the  ministry  such  apostolic 
men  as  his  esteemed  friend  Bishop  Cheverus.  At  the  mo- 
ment of  his  departure  Dr.  Cheverus  received  a  new  evidence 
of  the  attachment  felt  for  him.  A  large  number  of  people, 
both  Protestant  and  Catholic,  accompanied  him  several  miles 
on  his  way  to  New  York.  Gentlemen  of  the  very  highest 
respectability  followed  the  stage-coach  on  horseback  or  in 
other  vehicles  as  far  out  as  Walpole.  Dr.  Channing,  the 
well-known  Unitarian  divine,  in  years  afterwards,  thus 
speaks  of  Bishop  Cheverus.  I  quote  from  the  "Christian 
Examiner" : 

"  Has  not  the  metropolis  of  New  England,"  says  Dr. 
Channing,  "witnessed  a  sublime  example  of  Christian  virtue 
in  a  Catholic  bishop  .-*      Who  among  our  religious  teachers 
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would  solicit  a  comparison  between  himself  and  the  devoted 
Cheverus  ?  This  good  man,  whose  virtues  and  talents  have 
raised  him  to  high  dignities  in  Church  and  State,  who  now 
wears  in  his  own  country  the  joint  honors  of  an  Archbishop 
and  a  Peer,  lived  in  the  midst  of  us,  devoting  his  days  and 
nights,  and  his  whole  heart,  to  the  service  of  a  poor  and 
uneducated  congregation.  We  saw  him  declining,  in  a  great 
degree,  the  society  of  the  cultivated  and  the  refined,  that  he 
might  be  the  friend  of  the  ignorant  and  friendless  ;  leaving 
the  circles  of  polished  life  which  he  would  have  graced,  for 
the  meanest  hovels  ;  bearing  with  a  father's  sympathy  the 
burdens  and  sorrows  of  his  large  spiritual  family  ;  charging 
himself  alike  with  their  temporal  and  spiritual  concerns  ;  and 
never  discovering,  by  the  faintest  indication,  that  he  felt  his 
fine  mind  degraded  by  his  seemingly  humble  office.  This 
good  man,  bent  on  his  errands  of  mercy,  was  seen  in  our 
streets  under  the  most  burning  sun  of  summer  and  the 
fiercest  storms  of  winter,  as  if  armed  against  the  elements 
by  the  power  of  his  charity.  He  has  left  us,  but  not  to  be 
forgotten.  He  enjoys  among  us  what  to  such  a  man  must 
be  dearer  than  fame.  His  name  is  cherished  where  the  great 
of  this  world  are  unknown.  It  is  pronounced  with  blessings, 
with  grateful  tears,  with  sighs  for  his  return  in  many  an  abode 
of  sorrow  and  want."  "How,"  he  continues,  "  can  we  shut 
our  hearts  against  this  proof  of  the  power  of  the  Catholic 
religion  to  form  good  and  great  men  ?  It  is  time,"  he  adds, 
"that  greater  justice  were  done  to  this  ancient  and  wide- 
spread community.  The  Catholic  Church  has  produced 
some  of  the  greatest  and  best  men  that  ever  lived,  and  this 
is  proof  enough  of  its  possessing  all  the  means  of  salva- 
tion." 

After  the  departure  of  Bishop  Cheverus,  Pope  Leo  XII. 
appointed  as  his  successor  the  Rev.  Benedict  Joseph  Fenwick, 
who  was  born  in  Maryland,  and  was  lineally  descended  from 
one  of  the  two  hundred  families  that  originally  came  over 
from  England  under  the  charter  of  Lord  Baltimore  and  settled 
in  that  State.  He  was  consecrated  at  Baltimore,  November 
I,  1825,  on  the  feast  of  All  Saints,  just  fifteen  years  after  the 
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consecration  of  his  predecessor.  Upon  his  arrival  at  Boston, 
he  entered  the  Cathedral  of  the  Holy  Cross  on  Franklin 
street  and  assumed  charge  of  the  diocese.  Bishop  Fenwick 
had  many  serious  difficulties  to  encounter.  He  had  only  one 
clergyman  in  Boston  to  help  him,  Rev.  Patrick  Byrne,  and 
one  at  Whitfield,  Me.,  one  hundred  miles  distant,  and  one  at 
Claremont,  N.  H.,  Rev.  V.  H.  Barber.  Under  his  adminis- 
tration great  progress  was  made,  new  churches  were  built, 
the  number  of  the  clergy  increased,  and  provision  was  made 
for  the  fast-growing  diocese.  His  health  failing,  the  Rev. 
J.  B.  Fitzpatrick  was  appointed  coadjutor  bishop  of  Boston 
and  consecrated  March  24,  1844.  This  year  also  Dr.  O.  A. 
Brownson,  a  Unitarian  clergyman,  was  received  into  the 
Catholic  Church.  This  year,  1844,  Rev.  John  J.  Williams, 
the  present  Archbishop  of  Boston,  was  elevated  to  the  priest- 
hood. On  the  death  of  Bishop  Fenwick,  which  occurred 
August  7,  1846,  Bishop  Fitzpatrick  succeeded  him  as  Bishop 
of  Boston,  and  took  up  his  abode  at  the  episcopal  residence 
next  to  the  old  Franklin  Street  Church.  Of  Bishop  Fenwick, 
deceased,  the  "Advertiser"  said  :  "He  had  many  friends  out 
of  his  own  denomination  and  will  be  held  in  long  and  kindly 
remembrance  for  the  good  he  has  done  in  the  community." 

Bishop  Fitzpatrick  resided  on  Franklin  street,  next  the 
church,  until  1859,  when  the  old  cathedral  property  was  sold 
to  Isaac  Rich.  Owing  to  various  legal  complications,  the 
deeds  were  not  passed  till  September  30,  i860.  The  last 
service  in  the  old  cathedral  was  held  September  16,  i860. 
With  the  funds  received  from  the  sale  of  the  Franklin-street 
property  Bishop  Fitzpatrick  purchased,  on  October  24,  i860, 
the  John  D.  Williams  estate,  corner  of  Washington  and  Mai- 
den streets,  where  the  new  cathedral  now  stands.  He  died  at 
the  episcopal  residence,  (which  had  been  purchased  near  the 
site  of  the  new  cathedral,)  February  13,  1866,  and  was  suc- 
ceeded by  Bishop  John  J.  Williams,  who  had  already  been 
appointed  coadjutor,  with  the  right  of  succession.  He  was 
consecrated  and  entered  upon  the  duties  of  his  office,  March 
II,  1866. 

Where  at  the  beginning  of  our  story  there  was  in  the  old 
town  of  Boston,  with    its    eighteen  thousand  inhabitants,  a 
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little  band  of  one  hundred  Catholics,  with  one  clergyman  to 
attend  to  them  (and  the  whole  of  New  England  as  well),  in 
greater  Boston,  with  its  half-million  inhabitants,  there  are 
now  fifty  churches,  with  their  archbishop  and  an  auxiliary 
bishop  and  one  hundred  and  fifty  clergymen,  while  the 
Catholic  people  number  more  than  half  of  the  entire 
population. 

With  the  wonderful  development  which  we  see  around  us 
in  this  our  beloved  city  of  Boston,  in  which  we  take  so  much 
pride,  may  we  not  hope  that  the  cordial  relations  and  the 
mutual  respect  and  sympathy  which  existed  between  the 
first  pastors  of  Franklin  street  and  their  non-Catholic  fellow- 
citizens  may  among  us  ever  continue  and  increase  ? 
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ACCESSIONS 
TO    THE   SOCIETY'S    COLLECTIONS,    1897. 


DONOR. 


Adams,  A.  C. 
Appleton,  Nathan 
Bent,  S.  Arthur 

Brown,  Samuel  N. 

Carpenter,  G.  O., 
family  of 

Cotter,  Percy  H. 
(Loan) . 

Crocker,  George  U. 

Curtis,  Henry  P. 

Davis,  Charles  E. 


Dexter,  George  B. 
(Loan). 

Folsom,  Albert  A. 


Franklin  Typo.  Soc'y 

Green,  Hon.  S.  A., 
M.  D. 


Hall,  Robert  S. 

Hallstram,  Charles  W. 
Hawley,  Mrs.  Geo.  T. 


DESCRIPTION. 


Framed  picture  of  the  spire  of  St.  Botolph's,  Bos- 
ton, England. 

Diploma  of  the  Foreign  Art  and  Industry  Exhi- 
bition, 1883;  programmes,  menus,  etc. 

Programme  of  exercises  at  the  celebration  of  the 
Constitution,  Old  South  Meeting-house,  Oct.  21, 
1897. 

Framed  photographs  of  buildings  on  the  site  of 
the  Boston  Public  Library  in  1873. 

Framed  photograph  of  the  late  George  O.  Car- 
penter. 

Case  of  a  gold  watch  given  to  Gen.  Knox  by 
Lafayette,  1778;  from  the  Knox  mansion  in 
Thomaston,  Me. 

View  of  the  northerly  side  of  Bromfield  Place 
(now  Bromfield  Street)  in  1829. 

Framed  photographs  of  Copley's  portraits  of  John 
Hancock  and  Samuel  Adams ;  photographs  of 
an  old  elm,  removed  in  building  the  Congre- 
gational House  in  1847. 

Copy  of  ode  sung  at  introduction  of  Cochituate 
water  in  1848,  and  badge  worn  on  that  occa- 
sion. 

Brass  kettle  and  two  brass  ladles  ;  pewter  platter, 
plates  and  pitcher ;  five  china  plates.  Property 
of  the  Wyman  family  in  Woburn,  1679. 

Framed  cartoon  from  "Punch,"  departure  from 
England  of  the  A.  and  H.  A.  Co.,  July  18, 
1896;  framed  wood-cut  of  the  old  Boston  & 
Providence  R.  R.  Depot,  1854. 

Souvenir  programme  of  the  Society,  1891. 

Framed  photograph  of  Vinton's  portrait  of  Dr. 
Green,  with  their  autographs  ;  original  envelope 
intended  for  a  ballot  holder,  1851  ;  bill-head  of 
Grant,  paper-hanger,  1800;  and  other  cards. 

Piece  of  wood  from  the  redoubt  built  by  the  Brit- 
ish on  Bunker  Hill,  June  18,  1775  (after  the 
battle). 

Theatre  programmes  ;  papers  relating  to  the  Great 
Fire  ;  autograph  letters,  etc. 

Photograph  of  P.  P.  F.  Degrand. 
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DONOR. 


Hutchinson,  Mrs. 
Mary 

Irish,  Hamilton 

Jeflfries,  B.  Joy,  M.  D 
Jenks,  Edwin  M. 

Kendall,  Joseph  R. 

Lemon,  Edward  R. 

Lunt,  William  P. 

Marvin,  Wm.  T.  R. 

Merrill,  William  E. 

Minns,  Thomas 
Minot,  J.  Grafton 
Murray,  William 
Norcross,  Grenville  H. 

Oliver,  Charles  W. 
Parsons,  Charles  S. 

Parker,  Francis  S. 

Rea,  William  A. 

Rockwood,  Estate  of 
William  D. 

Stebbins,  N.  L. 
Stone,  Mrs.  Ellen  A. 
Turner,  Edward 

Willcutt,  Levi  L. 


DESCRIPTION. 


!Fine  needlework,  etc.,  worked  by  Mrs.  Annie  W. 
Sargent,  of  Boston,  1835. 

Parchment  deed  of  land  in  Michigan  Territory, 
signed  by  President  Adams  in  1826. 

Papers  relating  to  Admiral  Sir  Isaac  Cofifin. 

Iron  model  of  Bunker  Hill  Monument,  made  in 
1840  for  the  Fair  and  sold  for  five  dollars. 

Photograph  of  Camp  Meigs,  Readville,  Sept.  20, 
1862,  with  Co.  A,  44th  Regt.,  Capt.  Kendall. 

Framed  Certificate  of  Membership  of  Hon.  Wil- 
liam Appleton  in  the  New  York  Marine  Society, 
1852. 

Programme  of  the  Dedication  of  the  Statue  of 
Gov.  Andrew  at  Hingham,  badge,  and  other 
papers. 

Programme  of  the  125th  Anniversary  of  The  Mass. 
Lodge,  F.  &  A.  M.,  and  other  programmes. 

Photographs  of  exterior  and  interior  of  Carpenter's 
Hall,  Philadelphia. 

Political  notices,  ballots,  etc. 

Bust  of  Frederick  Tudor  of  the  Boston  Ice  Co. 

Door-knob  from  the  Hancock  House. 

Badge  worn  at  Banquet  to  the  Board  of  Trade, 
1865  ;  photograph  of  the  Public  Library  as  pro- 
posed ;  photographs  of  the  erection  of  Minot's 
Light-house. 

Framed  price-list  of  the  master  tailors,  1811. 

Illustrated  "Mail"  extra,  Oct.  25,  1848,  on  the 
introduction  of  water  to  Boston. 

Advertising  cards  of  Boston  Clipper  Ships. 

View  of  old  Temple  Place,  1865. 

Framed  lithograph  of  the  Chauncy  Hall  School 
and  the  First  Church,  1857. 

Photograph  of  the  water-front  of  Boston  from  the 
East  Boston  Elevator. 

Bronze  Medal  struck  to  commemorate  the  Battle 
of  Lexington,  1875. 

Framed  Flute  Music  copied  by  John  Ouincy 
Adams  in  1787  ;  silk  programmes  of  the  flute 
club,  1839-40. 

Plate  of  the  title-page  of  the  '♦  Young  Reader"  ; 
plan  and  dimensions  of  Minot's  Light-house ; 
programme  of  Proceedings  at  Completion  of 
Bunker  Hill  Monument,  1843. 
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ACCESSIONS   TO    THE    LIBRARY,    1897. 


Donors. 


Vols. 


Pam- 
phlets. 


American  Congregational  Association 

Ancient  and  Honorable  Artillery  Co. 

Bent,  S.  Arthur      . 

Bigelow,  F.  H.       . 

Boston  Public  Library  . 

Buffalo  Historical  Society 

Clark,  Benjamin  C. 

Colonial  Wars,  Society  of 

Dedham  Historical  Society    , 

Drouet,  Paul  L.  M. 

Ellis,  George  H.     . 

Folsom,  Albert  A. 

Franklin  Typographical  Society 

Green,  Samuel  A.,  M.  D. 

Guild,  Curtis 

Hassam,  John  T.  . 

Houghton,  Henry  O.,  Children  of 

Illinois  Historical  Library 

Lyman,  Arthur  T. 

Massachusetts  General  Hospital 

Massachusetts,  State  of 

McCleary,  Samuel  F. 

Merrill,  William  E. 

Minot,  J.  Grafton  . 

Mitchell,  Thomas  S. 

New  Bedford  Public  Library 

New  England  Historic  Genealogical  Society 

New  England  Society  of  Brooklyn 

Noble,  John  .... 

Ohio  Historical  and  Philosophical  Society 

Peabody  Institute,  Peabody  . 


2 
I 
I 

2 
I 

2 

I 

42 
4 
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30 
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Donors. 

Vols. 

Pam- 
phlets. 

Number  brought  forward^ 

63 

30 

Porter,  Miss  S.  B.           ... 

4 

Pratt,  F.  S.  and  C.  H.    . 

I 

Rogers,  Homer      .... 

I 

St.  Louis  Public  Library 

I 

Scots'  Charitable  Society 

I 

Smithsonian  Institution 

I 

Sons  of  the  Revolution  . 

I 

Sons  of  the  American  Revolution  . 

I 

Swan,  Robert  T 

3 

5 

Texas  Historical  Association 

I 

Upton,  George  B 

I 

War  Department,  U.  S.  A.     . 

I 

2 

Warren,  John  C,  M.  D. 

I 

Washington  Lodge,  F.  &  A.  M.     . 

I 

Wells,  Benjamin  W.        .         .         . 

I 

Western  Reserve  Historical  Society 

I 

Wheeler,  Alexander  S 

I 

Willcutt,  Levi  L 

4 

Winthrop,  Robert  C,  Jr. 

I 

Yale  University 

3 

Total 

80 

50 

OFFICERS   FOR    1898 


Curtis  Guild 
Joshua  P.  Bodfish 
John  Lathrop 
Benjamin  C.  Clark 


President 
CURTIS   GUILD 

Clerk  and  Treasurer 
Samuel  Arthur  Bent 


Directors 

James  F.  Hunnewell 
Levi  L.  Willcutt 
David  H.  Coolidge 
Edward  G.  Porter 
Albert  A.  Folsom 


Levi  L.  Willcutt 
James  F.  Hunnewell 


Committee  on  the  Rooms 

I  David  H.  Coolidge 

I  Nathan  Appleton 

Robert  T.  Swan 
The  President  and  Clerk,  Ex-Officiis 


Committee  on  Publication 


Benjamin  C.  Clark 


Morton  Dexter 


The  Clerk 


Committee  on  Papers 


Edward  G.  Porter 
z.  t.  hollingsworth 


Edwin  D.  Mead 
The  Clerk 


Benjamin  C.  Clark 
Nathan  Appleton 
Albert  A.  Folsom 


James  L.  Whitney 
Francis  H.  Brown 
Albert  A.  Folsom 


Curtis  Guild 


Committee  on  Membership 


Joseph  B.  Moors 
Frederick  B.  Carpenter 
The  Clerk 


Committee  on  the  Library 

William  Howell  Reed 
Walter  K.  Watkins 
The  Clerk 


Finance  Committee 

I  Benjamin  C.  Clark 

Levi  L.  Willcutt 


LIFE    MEMBERS. 


Abbot,  Edwin  H. 
Abbot,  Francis  Ellingwood 
Abbott,  Marshall  K. 
Adams,  Charles  F. 
Addicks,  J.  Edward 
Allen,  Miss  Clara  A. 
Allen,  Elbridge  G. 
Allen,  James  W. 
Alley,  John  R. 
Ames,  Charles  G. 
*Ames,  Frederick  L. 
*Ames,  Oliver 
Amory,  Frederick 
Andrews,  Frank  W. 
Andrews,  John  A. 
Angell,  Henry  C. 
Appleton,  Mrs.  Emily  W. 
Appleton,  Nathan 
Appleton,  William  S. 
Armstrong,  George  W. 
Atherton,  Miss  Lily  B. 
*Atkins,  Mrs.  Elisha 
*Austin,  James  W. 
Ayer,  James  B. 
Bacon,  Mrs.  Louisa  C. 
*Bailey,  Joseph  T. 
Baker,  Miss  C.  Alice 

*  Baker,  Richard 

*  Baker,  Mrs.  Richard 
*Ballister,  Joseph  F. 
Ballister,  Miss  Minetta  J. 
Barrett,  Edwin  Shepard 


Barron,  Clarence  W. 
Barry,  John  L. 
Bartlett,  Francis 
Beal,  James  H. 
Beatty,  Franklin  T. 
Beebe,  J.  Arthur 
Benson,  George  W. 
Bigelow,  George  B. 
Bigelow,  William  Sturgis 
Black,  George  N. 
Blake,  Clarence  J. 
Blake,  Francis 
Blake,  Mrs.  George  Baty 
*Blake,  Stanton 
Blanchard,  Samuel  Stillman 
Bodfish,  Joshua  P. 
Bowditch,  Ernest  W. 
Bradford,  Martin  L. 
Bradford,  William  B. 
*Bradlee,  Caleb  D. 
*Bradlee,  J.  Putnam 
Bradley,  J.  Pay  son 
Bremer,  John  L. 
Brewer,  William  D. 
Briggs,  Lloyd  Vernon 
Brooks,  J.  Henry 
Brooks,  Lawrence 
Brooks,  Peter  Chardon 
Brooks,  Shepherd 
Brown,  John  Coffin  Jones 
*Browne,  C.  Allen 
Browne,  Edward  L 


*  Deceased. 
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*Browne,  William  A. 
Burnham,  John  A. 
*Burrage,  William  Clarence 
Candage,  Rufus  G.  F. 
Candler,  John  W. 
*Carpenter,  George  O. 
Carpenter,  George  O.,  Jr. 
Carpenter,  Mrs.  Maria  J. 
Carr,  John 
Carruth,  Charles  T. 
Center,  Joseph  H. 
Chandler,  Cleaveland  A. 
*Chapin,  Nahum 
Chase,  George  Bigelow 
Chase,  Stephen 
*Chase,  Theodore 
Cheney,  Mrs.  Arthur 
Cheney,  Miss  Mary 
Child,  Dudley  R. 
Church,  Herbert  B. 
Clapp,  Mrs.  William  W. 
Clark,  Charles  E. 
Clark,  John  S. 
Clark,  Miss  Nancy  W. 
Clark,  Nathan  F. 
Clay,  Thomas  H. 
Cleveland,  Mrs.  Corinne  M. 
*Codman,  John,  2d 
Codman,  Ogden,  Jr. 
Coffin,  Frederick  S. 
*Colburn,  Jeremiah 
Collamore,  Miss  Helen 
Converse,  Elisha  S. 
Coolidge,  J.  Randolph 
Cory,  Charles  B. 
Crocker,  George  G. 
Crocker,  Miss  Sarah  H. 
*Crosby,  Charles  A.  W. 
*Crowninshield,  Benjamin  W, 
Cummings,  Thomas  Cahill 
Cunningham,  Henry  W. 
Curtis,  Caleb  A. 
Curtis,  Charles  P. 
Curtis,  Mrs.  EUza  F. 
Curtis,  Mrs.  Greely  S. 
Curtis,  Henry  Pelham 


Curtiss,  Frederic  H. 
Cutter,  Abram  E. 
Cutter,  Benjamin  F. 
Cutter,  Watson  G. 
Daniell,  Moses  Grant 
Davis,  Ephraim  C. 
Davis,  George  Henry 
Davis,  J.  Alba 
Davis,  James  C. 
Davis,  William  Henry 
Day,  William  F. 
*Dean,  Benjamin 
Dean,  John  Ward 
Dean,  Luni  A. 
*Deblois,  Stephen  Grant 

*  Denny,  Daniel 

*  Dewing,  Benjamin  H. 
Dexter,  Morton 
Dexter,  William  S. 
*Dill,  Thomas  B. 
Dodd,  George  D. 
*Dorr,  Francis  O. 
Dupee,  Henry  D. 
*Dupee,  James  A. 
Dwight,  Edmund 
Dyer,  Mrs.  Julia  K. 
Eaton,  Albert 
Eaton,  Walter  D. 
Edes,  Henry  H. 
Eliot,  Christopher  R. 
Eliot,  Samuel 
*Emery,  Francis  F. 
Estes,  Dana 
Fabyan,  George  F. 
Farrington,  Charles  F. 
*Fay,  Joseph  Story 
Fay,  Sigourney  W. 
Fearing,  Andrew  C,  Jr. 
*Fenno,  John  Brooks 
*Ferris,  Mortimer  C. 
Fiske,  Andrew 

Fiske,  Mrs.  Charlotte  Morse 
Fitz,  Reginald  H. 
Fitz,  Mrs.  W.  Scott 
Fitzgerald,  William  F. 
*Fogg,  John  S.  H. 
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Foster,  Mrs.  David  W. 
Foster,  Miss  Harriet  W. 
*Foster,  John 
Fowler,  Mrs.  L.  A.  W. 
French,  Frederick  W. 
French,  Jonathan 
Fuller,  Charles  Emerson 
*Fuller,  Henry  H. 
Galloupe,  Charles  W. 
Galloupe,  Mrs.  Charles  W. 
Gardner,  John  L. 
George,  Elijah 
Gill,  James  S. 
Glazier,  Alfred  A. 

*  Gould,  Benjamin  Apthorp 
Green,  Charles  M. 
Green,  Samuel  Abbott 
Grew,  Henry  S. 

Guild,  Courtenay 
Guild,  Curtis 
Guild,  Curtis,  Jr. 
Guild,  Mrs.  Sarah  C. 
Guild,  Miss  Sarah  Louisa 
*Haigh,  John 
Hall,  Thomas  B. 
Hammond,  George  Warren 
Hammond,  Mrs.  Ellen  S.  S. 

*  Hancock,  Franklin 
Hapgood,  Warren 
Hart,  Thomas  N. 
*Hart,  William  T. 
*Hartt,  John  F. 
Haskell,  William  A. 
Hassam,  John  Tyler 
Hastings,  Henry 
Haynes,  James  G. 
Hay  ward,  George 
Hayward,  James  Warren 
Head,  Charles 

Hecht,  Jacob  H. 
Hemenway,  Alfred 
Hemenway,  Augustus 
Henshaw,  Samuel 
Hicks,  Mrs.  Mary  D. 
Higginson,  Mrs.  Henry  L. 
*Hill,  Hamilton  Andrews 


Hill,  Henry  E. 
Hill,  J.  Edward  R. 
Hill,  Warren  May 
Hill,  William  H. 
Hoitt,  Alfred  D. 
Holden,  Joshua  B. 
Hollingsworth,  Amor  L. 
Hollingsworth,  Sumner 
HoUingGworth,  Z.  T. 
Holmes,  Edward  Jackson 
*Homans,  Charles  Dudley 
*Homans,  George  H. 
Hooper,  Robert  C. 
*Horsford,  Eben  N. 
Houghton,  Clement  S. 
Houghton,  Miss  Elizabeth  G. 
Hovey,  Henry  S. 
Hubbard,  Charles  W. 
lasigi,  Mrs.  Oscar 
James,  George  Abbot 
Jeffries,  B.  Joy 
Jenks,  Henry  Fitch 
Jenney,  Bernard 
Jones,  D.  Wayland 
Jones,  Jerome 
Kellen,  William  V. 
Kennard,  Martin  Parry 
Kennedy,  George  G. 
Kidder,  Nathaniel  Thayer 
Kimball,  Miss  Augusta  C. 
Kimball,  David  P. 
Kimball,  Mrs.  David  P. 
Kimball,  Lemuel  C. 
Kimball,  Mrs.  M.  Day 
Kuhn,  Hamilton 
Ladd,  Nathaniel  W. 
Lamb,  George 
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BOSTONIAN   SOCIETY. 


ORGANIZED    TO  PROMOTE    THE  STUDY  OF    THE    HISTORY  OF  BOSTON 
AND    THE  PRESERVATION  OF  ITS  ANTIQUITIES. 

BY-LAWS. 

I. 

OBJECTS. 

It  shall  be  the  duty  of  members,  so  far  as  it  may  be  in  their  power,  to 
carry  out  the  objects  of  the  Society,  by  collecting,  by  gift,  loan,  or  pur- 
chase, books,  manuscripts,  and  pictures,  and  by  such  other  suitable  means 
as  may  from  time  to  time  seem  expedient. 

II. 

The  members  of  the  Bostonian  Society  shall  be  such  persons,  either 
resident  or  non-resident  in  Boston,  as  shall,  after  having  been  proposed  and 
accepted  as  candidates  at  any  regular  monthly  meeting  by  the  Directors,  be 
elected  by  the  votes  of  a  majority  of  the  members  present  and  voting. 

III. 

HONORARY   AND   CORRESPONDING   MEMBERS. 

Honorary  and  Corresponding  members  shall  be  nominated  by  the 
Directors,  and  shall  be  elected  by  ballot  by  two-thirds  of  the  members 
present  and  voting.  They  may  take  part  in  the  meetings  of  the  Society, 
but  shall  not  be  entitled  to  vote. 

IV. 

ADMISSION   FEE   AND   ASSESSMENTS. 

Each  member  shall  pay  five  dollars  at  the  time  of  his  admission,  and 
five  dollars  each  first  of  January  afterwards,  into  the  treasury  of  the  So- 
ciety for  its  general  purposes  ;  but  if  any  member  shall  neglect  to  pay  his 
admission  fee  or  annual  assessment,  for  three  months  after  the  same  is  due, 
he  shall  be  liable  to  forfeit  his  membership  at  any  time  when  the  Directors 
shall  so  order. 

The  payment  of  the  sum  of  thirty  dollars  in  any  one  year  by  any  member 
of  the  Society  shall  constitute  him  a  life  member  of  the  Society;  life  mem- 
bers shall  be  free  from  assessments,  and  entitled  to  all  the  rights  and  privi- 
leges of  annual  members.  The  money  received  for  such  life  membership 
shall  constitute  a  fund,  of  which  not  more  than  twenty  per  cent.,  together 
with  the  annual  income,  shall  be  spent  in  any  one  year. 
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V. 

CERTIFICATES. 

Certificates  signed  by  the  President,  and  countersigned  by  the  Treas- 
urer, shall  be  issued  to  all  persons  who  have  become  life  members  of 
the  Society. 

VI. 

MEETINGS. 

The  annual  meeting  of  the  Society  shall  be  held  on  the  second  Tuesday 
in  January,  and  regular  meetings  shall  be  held  on  the  second  Tuesday  of 
every  month,  excepting  June,  July,  August,  and  September,  at  such  time 
and  place  as  the  Directors  shall  appoint.  Special  meetings  shall  be  called 
by  the  Clerk,  under  the  instruction  of  the  Directors. 

At  all  meetings  ten  members  shall  be  a  quorum  for  business.  All  Com- 
mittees shall  be  appointed  by  the  Chair,  unless  otherwise  ordered. 

VII. 

OFFICERS. 

The  officers  of  the  Society  shall  be  nine  Directors,  a  President,  a  Clerk, 
and  a  Treasurer.  The  Directors,  Clerk  and  Treasurer,  shall  be  chosen  by 
ballot  at  the  annual  meeting  in  January,  and  shall  hold  office  for  one  year, 
and  until  others  are  duly  chosen  and  qualified  in  their  stead. 

The  President  shall  be  chosen  by  the  Board  of  Directors,  from  their 
number,  at  their  first  meeting  after  election,  or  at  any  adjournment  thereof. 

The  offices  of  Clerk  and  Treasurer  may  be  held  by  the  same  person. 

VIII. 

VACANCIES. 

Any  vacancies  in  the  Board  of  Directors,  or  the  office  of  Clerk  or 
Treasurer,  may  be  filled  for  the  remainder  of  the  term  at  any  regular 
meeting  of  the  Society,  by  the  votes  of  two-thirds  of  the  members  present 
and  voting. 

In  the  absence  of  the  Clerk  at  any  meeting  of  the  Society,  a  Clerk  pro 
tempore  shall  be  chosen. 

IX. 

NOMINATING   COMMITTEE. 

At  the  monthly  meeting  in  December,  a  Nominating  Committee  of  five 
persons  shall  be  appointed,  who  shall  report  at  the  annual  meeting  a  list 
of  candidates  for  the  places  to  be  filled. 
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X. 

PRESIDING    OFFICER. 

The  President,  or  in  his  absence  one  of  the  Directors,  shall  preside  at 
all  meetings  of  the  Society.  In  the  absence  of  all  these  officers,  a  Presi- 
dent pro  tempore  shall  be  chosen. 

XI. 

DUTIES   OF   THE   CLERK. 

The  Clerk  shall  be  sworn  to  the  faithful  discharge  of  his  duties. 

He  shall  notify  all  meetings  of  the  Society.  He  shall  keep  an  exact 
record  of  all  the  proceedings  of  the  Society  at  its  meetings. 

He  shall  conduct  the  general  correspondence  of  the  Society,  and  place 
on  file  all  letters  received. 

He  shall  enter  the  names  of  members  systematically  in  books  kept  for 
the  purpose,  and  issue  certificates  of  life  membership. 

^The  Clerk  shall  have  such  charge  of  all  property  in  the  possession  of  the 
Society  as  may  from  time  to  time  be  delegated  to  him  by  the  Board  of 
Directors. 

He  shall  acknowledge  each  loan  or  gift  that  may  be  made  to  and  ac- 
cepted in  behalf  of  the  Society. 

XII. 

DUTIES   OF   THE   TREASURER. 

The  Treasurer  shall  collect  all  moneys  due  to  the  Society,  and  pay  all 
bills  against  the  Society,  when  approved  by  the  Board  of  Directors. 

He  shall  keep  a  full  account  of  the  receipts  and  expenditures  in  a  book 
belonging  to  the  Society,  which  shall  always  be  open  to  the  inspection  of 
the  Directors ;  and  at  the  annual  meeting  in  January,  he  shall  make  a 
written  report  of  all  his  doings  for  the  year  preceding. 

The  Treasurer  shall  give  bond  in  the  sum  of  one  hundred  dollars,  with 
one  surety,  for  the  faithful  discharge  of  his  duties. 

XIII. 

DUTIES   AND   POWERS   OF   DIRECTORS. 

The  Directors  shall  superintend  and  conduct  the  prudential  and  execu- 
tive business  of  the  Society ;  shall  authorize  all  expenditures  of  money ; 
fix  all  salaries ;  provide  a  common  seal ;  receive  and  act  upon  all  resigna- 
tions and  forfeitures  of  membership,  and  see  that  the  By-Laws  are  duly 
complied  with. 

The  Directors  shall  have  full  power  to  comply  with  the  terms  of  the  lease 
of  the  rooms  in  the  Old  State  House,  made  with  the  City  of  Boston,  and 
to  make  all  necessary  rules  and  regulations  required  in  the  premises. 
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They  shall  annually,  in  the  month  of  April,  make  a  careful  comparison 
of  the  articles  in  the  possession  of  the  Society  with  the  list  to  be  returned 
to  the  City  of  Boston  under  the  terms  of  the  lease,  and  certify  to  its 
correctness. 

They  shall  make  a  report  of  their  doings  at  the  annual  meeting  of  the 
Society. 

The  Directors  may,  from  time  to  time,  appoint  such  sub-committees  as 
they  deem  expedient. 

In  case  of  any  vacancy  in  the  office  of  Clerk  or  Treasurer,  they  shall 
have  power  to  choose  a  Clerk  or  Treasurer  pro  tempore  till  the  next  meet- 
ing of  the  Society. 

XIV. 

MEETINGS   OF   DIRECTORS. 

Regular  meetings  of  the  Directors  shall  be  held  on  the  day  previous  to 
the  regular  meetings  of  the  Society,  at  an  hour  to  be  fixed  by  the  President. 
Special  meetings  of  the  Directors  shall  be  held  in  such  manner  as  they 
may  appoint ;  and  a  majority  shall  constitute  a  quorum  for  business. 

XV. 

FINANCE   COMMITTEE. 

The  President  shall  annually,  in  the  month  of  January,  appoint  two 
Directors,  who,  with  the  President,  shall  constitute  the  Committee  of 
Finance,  to  examine,  from  time  to  time,  the  books  and  accounts  of  the 
Treasurer ;  to  audit  his  accounts  at  the  close  of  the  year,  and  to  report 
upon  the  expediency  of  proposed  expenditures  of  money. 

XVI. 

STANDING   COMMITTEES. 

The  President  shall  annually,  in  the  month  of  January,  appoint  four 
standing  committees,  as  follows  :  — 

Committee  on  the  Rooms. 

A  committee  of  seven  members,  to  be  styled  the  Committee  on  the 
Rooms,  of  which  the  President  and  Clerk  of  the  Society  shall  be  members 
ex-officiis,  who  shall  have  charge  of  all  the  arrangements  of  the  Rooms 
(except  books,  manuscripts,  and  other  objects  appropriate  to  the  Library, 
offered  as  gifts  or  loans)  ;  the  hanging  of  pictures,  and  the  general  arrange- 
ment of  the  Society's  collections  in  their  department. 

Committees  on  Papers. 

A  committee  of  three  members,  to  be  styled  the  Committee  on  Papers, 
who  shall  have  charge  of  the  subject  of  papers  to  be  read,  or  other  exercises 
of  a  like  nature,  at  the  monthly  meetings  of  the  Society. 
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Committee  on  Membership. 

A  committee  of  five  or  more  members,  to  be  styled  the  Committee  on 
Membership,  whose  duty  it  shall  be  to  give  information  in  relation  to  the 
purposes  of  the  Society,  and  increase  its  membership. 

Committee  on  the  Library. 

A  committee  of  five  members,  to  be  styled  the  Committee  on  the  Library, 
who  shall  have  charge  of  all  the  arrangements  of  the  Library,  including  the 
acceptance  or  rejection  of  all  books,  manuscripts  and  other  objects  appro- 
priate to  the  Library,  offered  as  gifts  or  loans,  and  the  general  arrangement 
of  the  Society's  collections  in  their  department. 

These  four  committees  shall  perform  the  duties  above  set  forth,  under 
the  general  supervision  of  the  Directors. 

Vacancies  which  may  occur  in  any  of  these  committees  during  their 
term  of  service  shall  be  filled  by  the  President. 

XVII. 

AMENDMENTS   TO   BY-LAWS. 

Amendments  to  the  By-laws  may  be  made,  at  any  annual  meeting,  by 
the  vote  of  two-thirds  of  the  members  present  and  voting.  They  may  also 
be  made  by  the  like  vote  at  any  regular  meeting,  provided  notice  of  the 
same  be  contained  in  a  call  for  such  meeting  issued  by  the  Clerk,  and  sent 
to  every  member. 


